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THE STUFF OF DREAMS 


THELMA EATON* 


**J ane, oh, Jane.” 

My cousin’s voice, sounding as if it 
came from far away, barely pene- 
trated my consciousness but I roused 
myself enough to answer her, “What 
is it, Ann?” 

Again, as if from a distance, I 
heard her voice, faint but clear, as 
she answered, “I have to go to the 
library. Don’t you want to go with 
me?” 

Pleased, as always, to take a bus- 
man’s holiday, I hurried down the 
stairs and into the living room where 
Ann stood waiting for me. In the 
simple blue sports dress, which 
matched the blue of her eyes, and 
with her blond hair as smooth. and 
shining as that of my youngest desk 
assistant she looked far too young to 
be the mother of the boisterous eleven 
year old boy whose shouts could be 
heard in the backyard. 

We left the house and walked slow- 
ly down the pleasant village street 
with its patterned shade from the 
great elms which arched high above 
our heads. We were still chatting 
about mutual friends and relatives as 
we turned a corner and saw the li- 
brary at the end of the block. This 
was my first view of the building and 
I examined the exterior with interest 
and quite unconsciously drew myself 
a mental floor plan of the whole. 

It was simple brick building of 
‘ pleasing design, one story in height, 
but I concluded that there was prob- 
ably a staff room above the main 
floor and I assumed that the generous 
basement windows indicated some 
working space below the main floor. 


* Associate professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana, Ill. 
EprtTor’s Nore: It is from “dreams” such as 
that many of our improvements and advance- 
- in library science stem. Maybe they can’t 
come at once, but gradually the ideas in 
develop. 


The building came quite close to the 
sidewalk and we looked directly into 
a cheerful reading room through wide 
windows which reached from ceiling 
to floor. My heart warmed with pride 
as I saw the rows of books, the tables, 
the easy chairs, the colorful drapes at 
the windows. It was a charming room 
which invited passers-by to stop and 
browse among the books. Just beyond 
the windows we found a short flight 
of steps leading into a small vestibule. 

Once inside the vestibule I had ex- 
pected that Ann, who was ahead of 
me, would push through the next 
door into the library proper, but in- 
stead she stopped, rested her books 
on a narrow shelf, then opened a 
small metal door which looked for all 
the world like doors which conceal 
milk bottles from public view. I 
caught a brief glimpse of a polished, 
sloping trough as my cousin placed 
her books in position and let them 
slide out of sight. 

“But you can’t do that,” I pro- 
tested, ignoring the fact that she had 
already done it, “some of those books 
are overdue. You can’t return them 
without paying fines.” 

Was it pity for my ignorance that 
I saw in my cousin’s eyes as she ex- 
plained, “Oh, I left my card in the 
books. The fines will be computed 
and my card will be ready for me at 
the exit.” 

I was completely dazed by this un- 
orthodox proceeding, too dazed to 
frame questions intelligently so I 
caught at her last work and asked, 
“Did you say ‘exit’? Don’t you leave 
by this door?” 

This time I was certain that Ann 
was convinced that I was completely 
unaware of modern trends in library 
management but she explained, “‘No, 
we don’t leave by this door. It’s for 
entrance only.” 
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Glancing quickly over my shoulder 
I noticed that the words “Public Li- 
brary Entrance” were lettered on the 
glass of the door. “The exit,” she con- 
tinued, “is on the other street. You 
know how the super-markets have 
trained us to use separate entrances 
and exits and to follow a regular 
route to save confusion there. The 
architects who designed this building 
hoped to make for increased effi- 
ciency by using separate doors for 
entrance and exit.” 

She pushed open the inner door of 
the vestibule and we entered a room 
that had nothing in common with the 
average library with its parapher- 
nalia of desks and cabinets. No li- 
brary furniture of any sort and no 
clutter were to be seen in this attrac- 
tive waiting room. The woman who 
sat at the desk at the left of the door 
was identified as “MISS MERTON, 
INFORMATION SERVICE.” From 
her perfectly coiffed dark hair, with 
that touch of gray that writers call 
distinguished, to her shining pumps 
‘she was the picture of a competent 
woman executive. Her smart tailored 
suit removed her forever from the 
class of “dowdy librarians” and her 
attitude as she looked up from the 
book open on the desk before her was 
one of gracious attention. 


As Ann moved toward the librarian 
I studied the room in which I stood 
and continued my architectural dis- 
section of the building. To the left a 
wide archway opened into the read- 
ing room which we had seen from the 
street. On the right was a similar 
archway, closed by doors. I decided 
that the children’s library might well 
lie beyond those doors and had a 
vague memory of another outside 
entrance beyond the one that we had 
used. Directly in front of me was a 
metal door of the sliding type usually 
associated with elevators. To the 
right of the door was a narrow hall 
which apparently led to the back of 
the building. The spaces between 
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doors and archways were filled with 
exhibit cases recessed into the wall 
and lighted from within. Even from 
a distance I could see the pleasing 
design of the exhibits which filled the 
cases. 
I was moving toward one of the 
cases when I heard Ann say, “Oh, 
you’re reading Norton’s book which 
was reviewed in Sunday’s paper. Is 
it as good as the reviewer claimed?” 
“I think so,” replied Miss Merton, 
“but I like Norton very much. 
Wouldn’t you like to take the book?” 


Ann protested that she didn’t wish 
to deprive the librarian of the book 
she was reading but Miss Merton in- 
sisted, “It’s ready for circulation. 
Please take it if you want to read it.” 


By the time Ann had accepted the 
book and thanked the librarian for 
it, I had finished my cursory exam- 
ination of the exhibits and together 
we passed through the archway 
which led into the reading room. We 
found ourselves in a long room which 
reached from the street to a small 
enclosed garden at the rear of the 
building. There were windows above 
the bookshelves on the long wall 
which we faced and tall windows at 
the garden end matched those facing 
the street. The windows at the gar- 
den end of the room opened on a 
brick terrace and through them we 
caught a glimpse of chairs on the 
terrace and rambler roses glowing 
against the garden wall. 

The big room was divided into two 
parts by a floor case which stood at 
right angles to the long wall. The 
part of the room toward the street 
was the periodical room. Magazines 
rested on sloping shelves and I as- 
sumed that the back numbers of the 
same magazines were easily acces- 
sible in the recesses formed by the 
sloping shelves. There were two 
tables with comfortable arm chairs in 
this part of the room and a number 
of leather chairs with lamps and 
small tables beside them stood about 
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the room. Newspapers were arranged 
on racks in the floor cases. 

At the desk which faced the floor 
case division sat a librarian so young 
that I was convinced that her library 
school memories must be very clear 
in her mind. The glint in her hazel 
eyes might easily become impish 
laughter; the chestnut hair which fell 

' to her shoulders gave her a childish 
air. No doubt she looked younger 
and smaller than she was as she sat 
at her desk in front of another of 
those steel, elevator-type doors, with 
the massive volumes of indexes and 
reference books filling the shelves to 
either side. 

The telephone on her desk jangled 
as we turned toward her and instant- 
ly she was all efficiency, as she said, 
“Reference Services, Miss Harvey 
speaking.” 

Her questions were precise and per- 
tinent and she made notes as she 
talked. When she had acquired all 
possible information she asked the 
patron to wait and went to the refer- 
ence books where she worked busily 
and competently for a few moments. 
In a short time she was back at the 
telephone giving her reply. 

When she had finished the patron 
apparently thanked her at some 
length because she said, “Thank you, 
Mr. Arkwright. We are always glad 
to help you. Do call us at any time.” 
As she hung up the receiver she 
turned toward us but before we could 
greet her another patron hurried into 
the room and rushed to her desk and 
she was hard at work again. 

While Ann looked at a garden 
magazine I examined the books on 
the shelves. On the upright of the 
stack I found a small, neat notice 
which read 


The most popular books in the 
various subject fields are shelved 
here but there is additional ma- 
terial in the stacks. You are free to 
go into the stacks or you may ask 
an attendant to bring the material 
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to this room. The librarians in Ref- 
erence Services and Reader Services 
will assist you in any way you 
wish 


“Ah,” I thought, “the mystery of 
the steel doors is solved. They are 
entrances to the stacks. There must 
be a well of stacks in the center of 
the building and the door in the 
entrance lobby, the door behind the 
reference desk, and one other one 
lead to the stacks.” 


When Ann finished her magazine 
article we moved toward the end of 
the room. We stepped out on to the 
terrace for a moment, looked down 
into the miniature garden below us 
and across at the Paul Scarletts blaz- 
ing on the wall. We returned to the 
reading room and passed into a small 
room which contained the card cata- 
log and small desks where patrons 
could sit and consult the cards in 
comfort. The room contained a sec- 
tion of shelving filled with book cata- 
logs of various sorts. I opened one 
and noted with approval that the 
holdings of the library were indicated 
by call numbers pencilled in the mar- 


The catalog room had no doors 
and was in reality a hallway which 
connected the reading room with the 
smaller room which we now faced. A 
desk just inside the door contained 
the name plate of “MISS TURNER, 
READER SERVICES” but no libra- 
rian was visible. Readers occupied 
the comfortable chairs which were 
placed by the windows which formed 
two sides of this room. Each reader 
had a pile of new books on a small 
table by his chair. The longer inside 
wall of this room was filled with 
shelves save for the space occupied 
by a small archway which led into 
the narrow hall which I had noted 
as I stood in the front lobby of the 
building. The other inside wall con- 
tained the steel stack door, A quick 
glance about the room told me that 
this was a “popular library” well 
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supplied with current books, both 
fiction and non-fiction. Perhaps it 
was the jackets on the books that 
made the room look like my favorite 
book store where I browse happily 
hour after hour. 

The steel stack door slid noiselessly 
aside and a woman entered the room 
with her arms full of new books and 
walked toward one of the patrons. 
Apparently this was Miss Turner. I 
watched her as she talked with a 
woman seated by a window, saw her 
face reflect her enthusiasm as she 
opened one book and pointed out 
certain passages. As soon as Miss 
Turner returned to her desk Ann in- 
troduced me with the comment that 
the librarian could provide me with 
data for a whole paper on the reading 
interests of the people in a small 
town. As I looked at the fine, inteli- 
gent face of this woman who had 
spent malny years introducing people 
to books, I knew that she loved books 
and people and that she enjoyed 
every minute that she spent in this 
sunny book-filled room. While Ann 
picked out half a dozen books to 
take with her when she left on vaca- 
tion the next day Miss Turner and I 
talked about books and libraries. As 
soon as my cousin finished I said my 
goodbye and expressed a wish that 
the librarian and I might meet at a 
professional conclave some day. Then 
we passed through an exit door into 
a small vestibule. 

Here an attractive teen-ager sat 
behind a narrow, uncluttered desk. 
The little sign read, “MARCIA 
_ MARTIN, CHARGING CLERK.” 

“Why, Marcia,” said Ann, “I didn’t 
know you were working this sum- 
mer.” Turning to: me she added, 
“Marcia is my neighbor, lives in the 
next block.” 

With a friendly smile Marcia re- 
plied, “I work here all year. During 
the winter I’m a part-time page and 
file clerk, but this summer I’m work- 
ing full time. Let’s see, you have a 
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sixteen cent fine, Mrs. Kean and 
Dudley owed eight cents on the books 
that were returned today. Do you 
want to pay both fines?” 

Ann handed over the _ correct 
change and Marcia placed it in a 
container which she dropped into a 
hole in the desk. I supposed it went 
the way of books and other things 
that were whiskey from sight in this 
remarkable library that managed to 
keep all of the clutter of dirty cards 
and penny collecting out of sight. 

Since I had to know just what hap- 
pened to things and how all of the 
necessary, if boring, routine was done, 
I said, “Marcia, where in the world 
do you slip books, figure fines, and 
do all of the other messy little jobs 
that must be done?” : 

“Down in the basement,” she re- 
plied, “would you like to see it?” 

When I made an emphatic affirma- 
tive reply she pushed a button and 
picked up a receiver from under the 
desk and said, “Johnny, there’s a lady 
up here who'd like to see the inner 
workings of a file clerk’s life. Want 
to come and get her?” After a few 
more words from Johnny she turned 
to me with a smile and said, “He’ll 
be right up.” 

It was only a matter of seconds 
before a tall, red-haired boy pushed 
open the vestibule door. Ann greeted 
him and introduced him as another 
of her neighbors. She said she would 
wait for me in the Popular Library 
and immediately settled herself in an 
easy chair and opened Norton’s book. 
Johnny and I passed through the 
steel door into the stacks. The wide 
aisles here were clearly designed for 
open stack use and the fluorescent 
lighting provided excellent illumina- 
tion throughout. Johnny told me that 
all stack lights burned during all the 
time the building was open so that 
the public could move about freely 
in the storage room. 

We went down the narrow stair- 
way into a light basement room 
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which was dominated by two troughs 
of polished wood which came from 
the vestibules outside the entrances. 
Barricades stopped the books and be- 
yond the barricades were the rows 
of charging trays. At each set of 
trays sat a girl. Both looked up and 
smiled as Johnny and I entered. 
Books were piled high against one 
barricade and the girl who sat there 
was slipping books methodically and 
efficiently. The girl at the other 
trough finished her pile as I watched 
and then turned to pile the gayly- 
jacketed children’s books on the 
truck beside her desk and arranged 
them for shelving. As she finished a 
boy rolled an empty truck through 
the stack entrance and over to her 
desk. He took the loaded truck and 
left the empty one in its place. 

I walked over to the girl at the 
juvenile tray and asked her what she 
did when there were no books com- 
ing in. She pointed to the typewriter 
behind her desk and said, “I type. 
All kinds of typing, book lists, cards 
of all sorts, book cards, shelf list 
cards, catalog cards. All of us who 
work down here know the forms used 
for the various kinds of typing and 
can do any necessary typing. Some- 
times we arrange cards, you know get 
them ready to file in the catalog. We 
take turns filing because it is a rule 
in this library that no one ever files 
more than two hours and usually we 
file only one hour at a time. We take 
care of all of the clerical jobs, slip- 
ping, filing, shelving, and typing. We 
take in the money and record that, 
too, and we keep the circulation rec- 
ords.” 

After I had noted the methods fol- 
lowed in the various procedures I 
thanked the young people and went 
back to join Ann. We said goodbye 
to Marcia and left the Library. We 


walked home in silence. Somehow I 
couldn’t find a thing to talk about. 
Here was a library which was show- 
ing all of its pleasant and profes- 
sional aspects to the public and it 
left me speechless. No piles of dog- 
eared books were overflowing the 
shelves under the desk. No loaded 
book trucks blocked the aisles. No 
files of dirty cards covered a desk. 
No golden oak monstrosity was 
parked over the combined entrance 
and exit door like a guard or a dra- 
gon. No librarian sat behind piled-up 
books shuffling little packs of dog- 
eared cards while patrons stood wait- 
ing for service. It was too good to be 
true. But I had seen it. 

“Jane, Jane,” I came back from 
far away to find Ann shaking me and 
calling my name. “For goodness 
sake, Jane wake up.” 

“Go away,” I answered, “I don’t 
want to wake up. I’ve just seen a 
beautiful library, a lovely, comfort- 
able, efficient library. It borrowed its 
streamlined reception room from an 
airlines office; it moved all of its 
dirty, messy bookkeeping out of sight 
in the manner of a department store 
and left a pleasant room with books 
and magazines. There were librarians 
with names who were ready to help 
you and equally willing to let you 
look for yourself. It was a library in 
which everything was planned for the 
comfort of the reader, a library de- 
signed to serve society pleasantly and 
well.” 

“And where,” asked my cousin in 
surprise, “did you find all of that?” 

“Right here, in your town,” -I re- 
plied. 

“You’re dreaming.” 

“I know it,” I answered, fully 
awake at last, “but it was a lovely 
dream while it lasted. Dreams are 
made of such beautiful stuff.” 
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MODERNIZATION AT EAST ST. LOUIS* 


Tue East St. Louis Public library 
has an entirely new look since it has 
been redecorated as part of a pro- 
gram to modernize the interior to 
meet the needs of its patrons. 

This transformation has taken 
place because Dr. John T. Murphy, 
librarian, felt that a library should 
have the restful atmosphere of one’s 
own living room, where people can 
enjoy themselves while they browse 
around for a book or study. 

“The modern library is a function- 
ing part of the community and it 
ought to be used by the skilled work- 
man wanting information found in 
our many reference books as much 
as by the student,” Dr. Murphy 
stated. 

“Our library is as different from 
the quiet mausoleum of 20 years ago, 
where books gathered dust and peo- 
ple tip-toed around, as the age of the 
airplane and high-powered automo- 
bile from the horse and buggy era.” 

The change is the library’s appear- 
ance is evident as soon as you 
mount the steps in front. Over the 
entrance is a new aluminum canopy 
and above it are newly-installed 
floodlights which illuminate the 
front without causing a glare to 
patrons. A new center handrail 
serves to provide added protection in 
rainy or icy weather. 

When you enter the reception 
room, the first thing you are certain 
to notice is a wall on the right cov- 
ered with “pinups” or book jackets 
taken from the newest fifiction and 
non-fiction books. New block letters 
advertise this colorful display as 
“fiction” and “non-fiction.” 

This display has a psychological 
effect on patrons because it serves to 
let them know that the library is up 
to the minute with the latest offer- 
ings of the publishers. 


* Prepared by member of staff of Public Library. 


To the left of the entrance are all 
the magazines placed on racks for 
convenience of patrons. Formerly 
they were kept on a shelf in the book 
department where only a few per- 
sons saw them. Now, since they are 
placed in full view of all who enter 
the building, circulation has doubled. 

Warm, friendly colors you will 
find in your own home so conducive 
to relaxation are used in the library’s 
adult and children’s departments. A 
blue-green shade was selected for the 
main reception room, while a pink 
hue is found in the reserve reading 
room with a harmonizing buff shade 
on the ceiling. 

Potted plants and flowers placed 
on tables and the tops of book cases 
in the reading room add a touch that 
makes this room radiate a “homey” 
atmosphere. Glass tile placed around 
the pillars in the reception room are 
a modern motif to brighten the in- 
terior. 

The children’s department is com- 
pletely redecorated, too, and in point 
of attractiveness to gladen the heart 
of any youngster it is one of the 
finest to be found anywhere. 

Gayety is the theme here with 
light green walls. A smaller room 
adjoining the main reading room 
contains reference works including 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, which 
are extensively used by school chil- 
dren. 

This reference room is finished in 
green tile and it is a popular place 
where youngsters like to gather after 
school to ready and study. Here are 
also found the new books on seven- 
day loan. 

Decorating the walls of the chil- 
dren’s reading room are large calen- 
dar pictures in full color of scenes 
from Colonial America besides pic- 
tures of animals and a series of beau- 
tiful prints of wild ducks and geese. 
Pictures are a stimulus to a child’s 
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imagination and they are used here 
to maximum advantage. 


The library has been redecorated 
in order to make it a place that 
invites a person to spend time in the 
evening and on week-ends to relax. 

“The library succeeds only to the 
extent that it serves its customers,” 
Dr. Murphy emphasized. “Every- 
thing possible should be done to 
bring people in to shop for commodi- 
ties to suit their taste, whether it be 
a mystery, a western or a handicraft 
book on building furniture.” 

In furtherance of his plan to make 
the library serve the community, 
Dr. Murphy recently acquired a 
recordak machine to view microfilm 
copies of all issues of the East St. 
Louis Journal, a daily newspaper. 

The recordak machine was a gift 
of the Central Lions Club of East St. 
Louis, and the project was originated 
by Dr. Murphy who suggested it to 
the Journal. The publisher enthusi- 
astically endorsed his _ proposal. 
Two microfilm copies were made 
with the library receiving one and 
the Journal the other. 

New lights were installed wherever 
necessary in all rooms and all old 
light fixtures no longer in use were 
removed when the ceiling was 
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painted. Dr. Murphy had installed 
on one side of the library two bat- 
teries of floodlights, eight to a bat- 
tery, which light up the building at 
night. A large electric sign also calls 
the attention of the passers-by. 

Believing that all who pass 
through the city should be told 
about the library, Dr. Murphy has 
erected poster-signs on a light post 
at a busy intersection with an eye- 
catching picture of an owl directing 
the way to the library. 

The card file has also been reno- 
vated with the replacement of old 
hard-to-read card indexes by new 
name plates placed in plastic cases 
to protect against wear and tear. 

Dr. Murphy has initiated a plan 
to begin operation of a bookmobile 
next fall to serve the outlying 
suburbs. Surveys indicate that peo- 
ple are moving out from the center 
of town and in order to reach them 
the library must bring its com- 
modities to where they live. 

The foregoing are improvements 
that have been made or are planned 
by Dr. Murphy since he became 
librarian in 1947. He has emphasized 
that his program is vital if the East 
St. Louis Public library is to meet 
the challenge of 1952 and the years 
ahead. 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT 
EmiLty M. CAMPBELL* 


Becinninc in May of this year, the 
DeKalb Public Library began a co- 
operative project with the [Illinois 
State Library intended to expand the 
library fare of residents within about 
a forty mile radius of the city of 
DeKalb and to make consultant 
service more immediately available 
to librarians in the same area. 

The DeKalb Public Library has 
provided two rooms in the basement 


* Librarian, DeKalb Public Library. 


of its building for the Illinois State 
Library to set up a “Service Center” 
for libraries. The Center is open 
three days a month with Mrs. Kath- 
erine Arzinger of the State Library 
staff on duty and is stocked with 
about 8,000 books and book selec- 
tion aids. The formal opening was 
held on May 20, 21 and 22. 

The Center is not a direct-to-the- 
public service, but is planned to en- 
able libraries serving the public to 
have a larger collection at their dis- 
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posal than their own budgets permit. 
It is open only to librarians, board 
members or other official represen- 
tatives of libraries so that they may 
select collections of books to be 
taken on loan to their own libraries 
for lending to their patrons. 

The collection at the center will be 
supplemented from time to time to 
meet the requests from the borrow- 


ing groups. 

Letters have been sent to libra- 
rians and board members in the area 
telling them of the services offered 
and urging them to visit the new 
Center and select a collection of 
books for use in their own libraries. 
Loans are on a long-term basis so 
each library will have ample oppor- 
tunity to circulate the books to its 
own patrons. Library representatives 
have been urged also to make use of 
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the consultant service provided and 
the book selection aids to help them 
in choosing their collections. 

It is hoped that through the estab- 
lishment of this Center, the smaller 
libraries in the area will be able to 
place a greater variety and amount 
of reading material at the disposal 
of their patrons. The State Library 
has, for many years, offered this 
type of service directly from Spring- 
field, but it is believed that having a 
large collection of books available 
nearer the libraries will enable their 
representatives to make greater use 
of the State’s collection and be able 
to make a personal selection of the 
items in each collection. 

The area being served by the Cen- 
ter includes DeKalb, McHenry, 


Boone, Winnebago, Ogle, Lee and 


Kendall counties and parts of Lake, 
Kane, LaSalle and Bureau counties. 


A BOOK 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his fame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 


—Emily Dickinson. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


CALLING ALL STUDENT LIBRARIANS! 
AGNES SLEADDt 


The students speak for themselves. 
Greetings, Fellow-librarians: 

Since our library conference which 
was held on February 8, 1952, we, 


' the assistant librarians at Flora High, 


have been enthusiastic to the extent 
that we are trying harder than ever 
to learn more about the library and 
its functions. 

At our conference, in which five 
schools participated, we decided to 
organize a permanent association, 
which would include schools within a 
radius of 100 miles of Flora. During 
the day we were inspired with inter- 
esting speakers in a round table dis- 


+ High School Librarian, Flora, Ill. and members 
of her staff. 


public schools of Alton, 
Illinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lombard 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the LL.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
50; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of “For 
School Librarians” column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 


cussion. Miss Vera Goessling of 
Centralia gave us an enlightening, as 
well as educational talk, on some 
phases of library work. 

All in all, we had a wonderful day 
and my only regret is that you could 
not attend. 

Cordially yours, 
Dorothy McBride 


I thought the Student Library 
Conference was a success, and I do 
think we need more of them. The 
talks given on “My future in the 
Library Field” made me feel my 
work in the library now wasn’t just 
for nothing. I could go on and on. 
The conference also gave me a 
chance to meet other boys and girls 
from other towns. I always thought 
all school libraries were the same 
until the conference, when I found 
out they weren’t. 

Sincerely, 
Audrey Wolf 


We of the Flora High School stu- 
dent library staff would like to tell 
you a little bit about our recent Stu- 
dent Librarian Conference, held at 
the Flora Township High School. 
This conference was the first of its 
nature to be held in the State of IIli- 
nois. I only wish we could make 
these conferences an annual event 
throughout our State, and not just 
in our small district. 

Billie Wood, 
A student librarian 
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The librarian adds a word: 


“Another organization among libra- 
rians? Oh, no, not that, please!” Wait 
just a second. This one is not for 
librarians, but for that group without 
whom we could not have a library in 
the high schools. Yes, I mean, our 
student assistants! 

For more than a year some of my 
staff members and I have been read- 
ing articles telling of conferences in 
other states of student librarians in 
the high schools. The more we read 
and talked about these conferences, 
the more intrigued we were with the 
idea. One article suggested a National 
organization, and we most assuredly 
did not want to be left out of that. 
Finally, we got our courage screwed 
“to the sticking place’. 

This past September we tackled 
the problem in earnest. First, would 
our principal and the Board of Edu- 
cation let us have the time for a con- 
ference? That was the easiest problem 
any one ever had—we have a prin- 
cipal and a Board of Education that 
most librarians dream about. Second, 
the time. That slump period immedi- 
ately following mid-semester exams 
and before the basketball tourna- 
ments was selected. 

Whom should we invite to this (for 
us) most momentous gathering? .. . 
Not too many large schools or the 
students from the smaller ones would 
not “speak up and express them- 
selves” ... Not all small ones since 
we wanted to be associated with a 
few big ones . . . And not too large a 
group for we did want this first con- 
ference in the state to be a success, 
and after all, we were entirely with- 
out experience in such matters. 

Within a radius of twenty miles 
there are eight schools, two of them 
comparatively large, and these eight 
were selected. The librarians and 
their staffs were sent invitations, with 
a letter explaining our purpose and 
plans. By return mail one answer 
came, saying that the librarian and 
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his staff would “accept with pleas- 
ure.” 

Then we really began to work. 
Committees were appointed to house- 
clean the library, to publicize the 
project in our school, to prepare a 
skit to be presented over the radio, 
to register the guests, etc., etc... . 
Each member had several jobs, all 
pointing up to one central thought: 
“Let’s make this conference so worth- 
while that similar ones will be held 
in all parts of the State, putting high 
school student librarians on the 
map.” 

“What type of program do you 
students want?” 


“Well, I want to know how they . 


do it in other schools.” 

“I want to learn if there are any 
short cuts to all this routine.” 

“Let’s tell them the new way we 
have of repairing torn or loose pages 
in our books.” 

“Can you get someone to tell all 
of us about librarianship as a profes- 
sion, and information concerning 
opportunities which the college offers 
student assistants?” 

With these suggestions in mind we 
began to work on our program. For 
the morning session we decided to 
have the staff of a visiting school be 
responsible for two of the topics: 
“How to cut down the number of 
missing books . . . and how to interest 
students in reading the magazines.” 
Our staff would be responsible for a 
discussion of bulletin boards and the 
Norbond method of repairing books, 
and magazines. The afternoon ses- 
sion would be given over to our guest 
speaker and the panel discussion of 
librarianship as a profession. 

At last THE DAY came. We could 
hardly wait for our first visitor. The 
“Here comes Cisne” was passed from 
our front door, up the stairways, to 
the library by our welcoming com- 
mittee. And we were. all set, ready 
and waiting. Each guest registered on 
a “P” slip, the information was trans- 
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ferred to the back pages of an old 
accession book. Author was the name 
of the school; title, the student’s 
name; publisher, the librarian’s 
name; year, the year in school; cost, 
the registration fee. The name of the 
student was then typed on an identi- 
fication tag made up of his school 
colors. 

Our morning session was taken up 
by the discussion groups, the student 
assistants presiding with an ease and 
poise that would put many of us 
grown-ups to shame. Before going to 
lunch in the school cafeteria, we had 
a short social period in which to get 
acquainted. 

The “meat” of the conference came 
in the afternoon. Miss Vera Goess- 
ling, librarian of the Centralia High 
School and Junior College, delighted 
our audience with her charm and in- 
formality while she discussed “Giv- 
ing better service in the Library”. 
Members of my staff are yet fired by 
her enthusiasm. It keeps me busy 
keeping out of their way! For our 
panel discussion we had Mrs. Mar- 
garet Webber of the Flora Public 
Library; Mr. James Griggs, teacher- 
librarian of Louisville, Illinois; and 
as leader, Mr. Loren Allen, Super- 
visor of Libraries, of Olney, Illinois. 
Through knowledge gained about 
different kinds of work connected 
with library service some of these 
boys and girls may fulfill their dream 
and ours,—that of choosing some 
type of library work as a career. 

The business session. Would the 
group want a permanent organiza- 
tion? Had the day been worthwhile? 
I only wish that each librarian and 
administrator in Illinois could have 
been at that meeting and come to 
grips with the enthusiasm of those 
young people. A permanent organiza- 
tion was formed. A name was chosen: 
The High School Student Librarians, 
District 1. Officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Billie Eleanor Wood, Flora: 
Vice-president, Russell Snider, Ol- 
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ney; Secretary, Donna Thompson, 
Flora; Treasurer, Jean Van Dyke, 
Louisville. Plans for enlisting other 
schools were made. 

Who knows what the future holds? 
The potential membership is un- 
known. If each high school librarian 
in the State has only one assistant 
for each period during the day, think 
of the number of boys and girls used 
and the many, many different tasks 
they perform. Isn’t this a fertile field 
for district organizations? I believe 
that a real need for such groups 
eixsts. We have our press conven- 
tions, music contests, basketball tour- 
naments, festivals, distinctive insignia, 
and other means of encouragement 
and rewards for various student 
groups, but there are very few such 
opportunities for student librarians 
in Illinois. School publications devote 
much space to the activities of other 
school groups, but a “high percentage 
of the schools have totally ignored 
the service rendered by student libra- 
rians in spite of the fact that the lat- 
ter give a great deal of voluntary 
time, and render services which are 
not only essential, but actually save 
money for the institution and free 
the professional librarian from cleri- 
cal and routine work” to quote Miss 
Margaret Turk of Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, in the Library Journal of Sep- 
tember 15, 1950. In fact one of the 
guest librarians at our conference re- 
marked “Our library door would not 
be open every period if it were not 
for the assistants.” As librarians let’s 
get behind the movement and work 
for more recognition for our students. 


Couldn’t we have as our purposes 
those suggested for the National As- 
sociation of High School Student 
Librarians, namely, “to promote 
higher standards in the high school 
libraries, to increase efficiency in their 
performance of library duties, and to 
encourage the application of the best 
library procedures and practices?” 
Why not have district work shops 
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which might include demonstrations 
in bookbinding and repair, instruc- 
tions, discussions, field trips, visits to 
a nearby training agency for libra- 
rians, exhibits, etc. Would not the 
morale of the students involved be 
increased immeasurably? Would not 
they grow in stature by seeking to 
improve standards of library service 
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and making the library the center of 
activities for the school? Would not 
they grow in spirit because of the 
interchange of ideas and methods, 
and the responsibility they share in 
making their own organization worth- 
while? 

Let’s start now, and form other dis- 
trict organizations. 


PLANS MADE FOR UNESCO CONFERENCES IN 
FIVE STATES 


The holding of international sem- 
inars under the sponsorship of 
UNESCO to improve teaching and 
gain a wider understanding of world 
problems was endorsed by a group 
of American educators which re- 
cently concluded a two-day training 
conference in Washington, D. C. Also 
recommended was a series of regional 
meetings giving U. S. teachers a 
closer acquaintance with the work of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 

Five UNESCO regional confer- 
ences for teachers will be held in the 
summer and fall of 1952 under local 
auspices by Syracuse University, 
University of Denver, University of 
Florida, Iowa State University and 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. The dates 
will be announced later. 

The planning conference — an in- 
formal one called by the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO on 
May 5 and 6—brought together 
teachers from the above colleges and 
universities and other education offi- 
cials. Those present were: Merrill 
Hartshorn, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Social Studies, 
Washington, D. C. (chairman); 
Elizabeth Fackt, Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver; 
Jack Allen, associate professor of 
history, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Donald 
G. Bishop and Roy Price, both of 


the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship, Syracuse University; C. 
H. Hamblen, assistant professor of 
secondary education, University of 
Florida; E. T. Peterson, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Iowa State Uni- 
versity; Norman Carls, professor of 
geography, American University, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert H. Reid, 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; and Howard 
R. Anderson, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The regional meetings which the 
American educators proposed would 
highlight ways in which the results 
of UNESCO’s international seminars 
could be made more useful in this 
country. It was also agreed that the 
local meetings would permit U. S. 
teachers more opportunities for mak- 
ing suggestions to UNESCO. 

The Organization, in sponsoring 
the educational seminars, makes 
possible an exchange of ideas among 
members of the teaching profession 
from various countries, it was stated. 
Five seminars have been held during 
the last five years on such topics as 
teacher training, teaching about the 
United Nations, and the teaching of 
geography and history. A sixth, to 
be held this summer on teaching 
about human rights, will take place 
in the Netherlands. 

U. S. participants to UNESCO’s 

(Continued on page 211) 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davp K. MAxFiELp, Editor* 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY?{ 
Mary E. McCoy** 


Monmovutu College, which will cel- 
ebrate her centennial next year, is a 
four-year Liberal Arts Coeducational 
School under the control of the 
United Presbyterian Church, and 
fully approved by the various accred- 
iting agencies. Monmouth College at 
present has a student body of about 
750 from 22 states and 7 foreign 
countries. The peak attendance was 
in 1948 with an enrollment of over 
1100 students. 


Monmouth, 
** Librarian. 


1 *Mr. Maxfield 

| librarian of the che 

cago Undergraduate 
Division of the Uni- 

. versity of Illinois. He 

i is a graduate of Hav- 


School 
Science 


sity Library; for four years he was Assistant Li- 
brarian in the library system of the Cooper Union 
in New York City before serving as Librarian-in- 
Charge, 1943-1944. After two years as a naval 
enlisted man, brought to Chicago, September, 
1946 by Director Robert B. to set up a 
say A for the new Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois. Beginning from 
absolute zero this library now has 55,000 volumes, 
a staff of 23 (9 soaiuedensies and the largest 
reading room in the State. His wife, Grace, is 
also a Columbia graduate and is now serving as a 
cataloger in the University of Chicago Library. 
Member of various professional organizations and 
Business of the new ACRL MONO- 
GRAPHS series, as well as editor of this page in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. Has served on a number 
of professional committees, including A. L. A. 
Equipment and Appliances, ACRL Membership, 
and I. L.A. Intellectual Freedom. 


The Library, a gift of Andrew Car- 
negie and the local community, was 
built in 1907. At present it houses 
both the offices of the administration 
and the library, although eventually 
the entire building will be used for 
library purposes. Four years ago the 
reading and reference room had its 
face lifted. Decoration, including rub- 
ber tile floors, fluorescent lights, and 
sound-proof ceiling contributed great- 
ly to its attractiveness and efficiency. 
In the past ten years, new shelving 
in these rooms was installed through 
the generosity of alumni and friends. 

The library staff is composed of 
three full-time trained librarians with 
faculty status. In addition there are 
two part-time librarians, and from 
fourteen to eighteen student assist- 
ants. 

An active Faculty-Library Com- 
mittee of seven, including the libra- 
rian, establishes the policies of the 
library. 

Training in the use of the library 
is given to all Freshman English 
classes at the beginning of each 
school year. Another aid is putting a 
Reference Book of the Week on spe- 
cial display with information about 
its contents and use. 

The present collection, classified 
according to Dewey, numbers around 
60,000 volumes. Over 350 periodicals 
are received currently. Such indexes 
as CBI, New York Times, and peri- 
odical indexes, and such services as 
Standard and Poor, and Facts on File 
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are also available. We are a partial 
depository library, with government 
documents well organized and classi- 
fied. 


DEPARTMENTAL COLLECTIONS 
AND AIDS 


Departmental libraries not only 
relieve our present crowded condi- 
tion, but we believe serve more effi- 
ciently the needs of th special depart- 
ments in which they are located. 
Four of these are in the Science 
Building. Especially strong are the 
biology and chemistry libraries. The 
geology and physics libraries are be- 
ing rapidly built up. 

The Fine Arts collection is divided. 
In the main library are the books 
for general circulation. In the Fine 
Arts Building, with an are librarian 
in charge, are more elaborate folios, 
the art books with text in foreign 
language, the original Carnegie gift 
collection, and pictures, slides, rec- 
ords, and other audio-visual material. 

An aid especially designed for stu- 
dents of philosophy and psychology 
is a cabinet of ready reference ma- 
terial prepared by the head of the 
department and the library staff. 
Here, books and magazines related to 
all courses offered in the department 
are analyzed by subject and anno- 
tated. From this source, students of 
these departments writing research 
papers receive “first aid.” 

The library also has prepared its 
own subject file for pamphlets, its list 
of college catalogs received, its own 
short-story index and its literary bi- 


ography files. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


The Kappa Kappa Gamma fra- 
ternity, founded in Monmouth in 
1870, gave us in 1931 as a perma- 
nent memorial to their founders, a 
monetary gift, the income from 
which is used for the purchase of 
books that otherwise we could not 
afford. This fund was augmented in 
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1945 by another gift with which 
beautiful art books and some valu- 
able reference books have been pur- 
chased. 

Two other funds, the income from 
which is used yearly are the John A. 
and Margaret Eliot Fund for books 
in the field of religion, and The John 
Lawrence Teare Fund for books in 
the social sciences. 


ORIENTAL COLLECTION 


A former student, Dr. Howard 
Hanna Martin, who has traveled 
much in the Far East and who is 
now head of the Geography Depart- 
ment at the University of Washing- 
ton, has made it a hobby of sending 
us each Christmas a collection of 
books on oriental history and litera- 
ture. Supplementing these are many 
contributed by one of our outstand- 
ing alumni, Mr. Takashi Komatsu 
of Tokyo. Much in the field of 
Japanese are has come from Mr. 
Komatsu. 


MONMOUTHIANA 


Monmouthiana has been collected 
through the years and housed in the 
main library. It is proving of great 
value at present in the writing of the 
centennial history of the college. 


MEMORIAL LIBRARIES AND FUNDS 


Several former faculty members 
have made notable contributions 
from their personal libraries. Present 
faculty members are also most gen- 
erous in their gifts of books as well 
as being responsible for certain peri- 
odical subscriptions. 

Not infrequently gifts of money 
are received by the library for the 
purchase of books as a memoriai to 
a loved one. The most recent gifts of 
this kind are in memory of two fac- 
ulty members. In April, Dr. Charles 
A. Owen, the head of our English 
Department, was taken, and his fam- 
ily requested that friends wishing to 
do so, contribute to a fund for books 
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in the English Department instead of 
sending flowers. Then in December 
Dr. John Scott Cleland, Dean since 
1927, passed away, and a similar re- 
quest was made by his family. Thus 
we now have the Owen Memorial 
Fund and the Cleland Memorial 
Fund with which carefully selected 
books are being purchased. Students 
and friends from all sections of the 
country are still sending their con- 
tributions. 

Because of the cooperation of our 
art librarian, our displays are out- 
standing. She uses a combination of 
book jackets and pictorial material 
to attract readers to books on any 
given theme. She has an endless sup- 
ply of maps and pictures and also a 
rare artistic touch. Her bulletin 
boards really come alive. 

Other displays of books on special 
subjects are planned by the full-time 
staff and range in interest from “Our 
South American Neighbors” to 
“Hints to Profs.” 

The first Library Open House was 
held in the fall of 1936 when both 
“Town and Gown” were invited to 
enjoy a social time together and be- 
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come acquainted with the library as 
a source of help and pleasure. 

From that simple beginning has 
grown one of the most popular and 
widely attended Commencement 
events, the Alumni-Library Open 
House, held the Sunday afternoon of 
Baccalaureate Day. 

Hosts and hostesses representing 
alumni, college, and community, wel- 
come the guests. Alumni of various 
organizations take charge of refresh- 
ments. The library has attractive dis- 
plays of new books. The alumni 
arrange tables showing pictures and 
various items of interest to the classes 
being honored. Certain departments 
of the college show what they are 
doing through informative and at- 
tractive exhibits. 

Yes, it’s work, but it’s worth it. 
Undoubtedly the library serves a 
wider public and gains friends 
through this cooperative venture. 

We like to feel that our college 
library is, in a small way, fulfilling 
the purpose suggested by Paul Bix- 
ler: “to cleanse the soul, renew the 
spirit, clarify ideas, and invigorate 
the mind.” 


A revised and expanded edition of a bibliography, Marketing Maps of 


the United States, first published in 1951, has been issued by the Library of 
Congress. It lists 428 marketing maps of the United States or parts of it with 
descriptive annotations that describe insets, margins, tables, graphs, and 
other information of value to the map user. 

The maps are listed under the United States as a whole and then under 
the States in alphabetical order. In addition to the descriptions of individual 
maps, the bibliography contains a list of 41 atlases and selected publications 
in the marketing field. The index lists areas, authors, publishers, and 
subjects. 

This bibliography of 107 pages is for sale by the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., for 70 cents a copy. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Epwarp G. STRABLE, Editor* 


SOUTH WORKS LIBRARY 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


THERESA M. 


Beuunp the impressive scene of the 
500-acre spread of steel mills at 
South Chicago is a less dramatic, but 
also essential part of the United 
States Steel Company—the Library 
of the South Works Plant. Set up as 
an informational bulwark to both 
scientific and academic research, the 
well-spring of industrial progress, this 
Library is one of a number of highly 
specialized Libraries serving United 
States Steel throughout the country. 

At South Works, where there are 
more than 15,000 persons employed, 
the Library is the core of informa- 
tion. And here is maintained, for the 
use of the personnel, a carefully 
selected collection of books and peri- 
edicals limited to the immediate in- 


+ Librarian, South Works, 3426 East 89th St., 


in 1948, ma in ad- 
Worke: an 

vertising agency for a 
year and a half before 
entering the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the Uni- 
of (Chicago. Has 


his M.A. The thesis is a 
survey of 


agency 

United States. Worked in 
the Library of the Grad- 
uate Library School while 
attending school. Is cur- 


tly 

Chicago Public Library, assigned to 

Department to project and plan the expansion of 
hospital and business house deposit service in Chi- 
cago. Is married to a librarian (Jane S. Strable, 
circulation librarian, University of Illinois Under- 
graduate Division). Is 3 active member of 
S.L.A., affiliated with the Illinois Chapter and the 
Advertising Division and is publicity chairman of 
the chapter. 


terests of the Company. Many of 
these are, of necessity, completely 
technical publications which cover 
various phases of the manufacture 
of steel and allied subjects including 
Chemistry, Physics and Engineering. 
However, other volumes of general 
interest to Company personnel round 
out this collection, and are concerned 
with such topics as Industrial Rela- 
tions, Economics, Business and Psy- 
chology. 

In order to provide as complete 
and satisfactory a service to the Plant 
as possible, a continuous subscription 
to ninety periodicals and trade jour- 
nals supplements this book collec- 
tion. Twenty-four of these are regu- 
largly bound for permanent filing, 
while the remainder are made avail- 
able for reference for a period of five 
years. Included on the list of current 
trade publications relating to the 
steel industry are IRON AGE and 
STEEL, BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, IRON AND 
STEEL ENGINEER, and FAC- 
TORY MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE, among others. 

In consideration of the great quan- 
tity and variety of materials and 
information it is asked to provide, 
South Works Library is relatively 
small. However, the extent and di- 
versity of its services are not limited, 
and from time to time, as it becomes 
necessary to go beyond the Library 
collection to fill requests for material, 
contact is made with another special 
Plant Library, The Chicago Public 
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Library, or United States Steel’s Cen- 
tral Library in Pittsburgh. 

In any search for details of current 
Company projects, the Library tech- 
nicians from nearby Gary, Indiana, 
where United States Steel Company 
operates a still larger steel plant than 
at South Chicago, is especially help- 
ful. This coordination of effort and 
feeling of interdependence on the part 
of the Plant Libraries makes it pos- 
sible to furnish Company staff and 
production men with almost any type 
and amount of reference material. 

From the extensive collection at 
The Chicago Public Library, which 
is made available at all times to 
South Works, the smaller library se- 
cures a great part of requested ma- 
terial concerning metallurgy and 
other subjects. The Deposits Depart- 
ment of The Chicago Public Library 
alone fills numerous requests from 
the South Works Library each year. 
This material usually is obtained 
within the short space of twenty-four 
hours after request has been received. 
Urgent requests may be telephoned 
in to the Deposits Department and 
the material then picked up on the 
same day by the Plant’s daily down- 
town mail and small-package truck. 

As part of the Company service to 
all Plant Libraries, a valuable semi- 
monthly list of abstracts is sent out 
regularly. These abstracts of techni- 
cal articles, pertinent to current oper- 
ations of the steel industry, prevent 
much duplication of effort on the 
part of the South Works and other 
Plant Libraries, and gives technicians 
the benefit of work done by profes- 
sional researchers. The large Central 
Library in Pittsburgh also sends out 
a monthly list of articles written by 
Company personnel for publication, 
together with a list of new library 
books and pamphlets available on 
loan. 

Although some of the staff at 
South Chicago prefer to frequent the 
Library personally to seek out infor- 
mation, there are many who find that 
press of business makes it inconven- 
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ient for them to do this. The Library, 
therefore, makes a special effort to 
render service to them as completely, 
quickly, and efficiently as possible 
through the Plant mail system or by 
telephone. And while the Plant bulle- 
tin boards are used occasionally for 
Library announcements of general 
interest, it is also through plant mail- 
ing that the more than 800 members 
of management in the Plant are kept 
fully informed of new library services 
and facilities. 

South Works Library, as all of 
United States Teel Plant Libraries, 
is an integral part of the Training 
Division of the Industrial Relations 
Department. In addition to function- 
ing as an information center for the 
entire plant, it is always accessible to 
the foremen and supervisors, who act 
as instructors in the Training Divi- 
sion, in the preparation of lectures 
and special materials to supplement 
the regular training course material. 
For this course, and for study use by 
trainees, trade handbooks, reference 
books and timely trade journals are 
kept as a part of the Library’s collec- 
tion. Since the Library is part of the 
Training Division, some of the train- 
ing sessions are held in an adjoining 
conference room, and this arrange- 
ment has proved a happy one for the 
Library, the instructors and the 
trainees. The conference room, when 
not otherwise occupied, is open to 
those who wish a quiet place for 
reading and studying. 

The wide and constantly growing 
network of the United States Steel 
Library System, in which South 
Works Library is an important link, 
is, in its own special way, an index 
of the times and the progress of the 
steel industry. Because steel is a 
basic metal, serving practically every 
industry, research in the steel indus- 
try is of fundamental importance. 
And United States Steel, for fifty 
years in the front ranks of industrial 
progress, has always emphasized re- 
search, backed by a dependable 
Library System. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MarcGaret C. Norton, Editor* 


ADDITIONAL KASKASKIA MANUSCRIPTS 
NORMAN W. CALDWELL} 


Previous to the year 1905 it had 
been generally assumed by historians 
that all local records pertaining to 
life in the French villages of the 
Illinois Country had been destroyed. 
In that year the late Professor C. W. 
Alvord, then of the University of 
Illinois, at the instigation of the IIli- 
nois State Historical Library, at- 


Assoc Associate Professor of Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale, Ill. 


*Miss Norton is a 
native of Rockford, Illi- 
nois, where she attended 
the public schools and did 
part of her undergradu- 


ate work at Rockford 
Co. She graduated 
from the University of 


also has held a Fellow- 
ship in American History 
there for two years. 

After graduating from 
the old New York State 
Library School in Albany 
(B.L.S.) she did end 
work in the Vassar Col- 
lege Library, the Archives 
and History Department 
of the Indiana State Library and the State His- 
torical Library of Missouri. 

In 1922 she came back to Illinois to organize 
the new Archives Section of the Illinois State 
Library which she has headed since that time. 

Miss Norton has been active in committee and 
other work of such professional organizations as 
the American Historical Association, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association (life member), 
A.L.A., National Association of State Libraries 
(Secretary 1933-38; honorary member), and the 
Society of American Archivists (Council Member, 
President 1944-45, Editor The American Archivist 
1945-48). In 1950 she was one of the two dele- 
gates from the Society of American Archivists to 
the First International Congress of Archivists held 
at Paris, France. 

The summer of 1940 Miss Norton taught the 
first class on archives held by an American library 
school, at Columbia University. 

Since 1938 she has conducted the Archives 
Information column in Il/linois Libraries and has 
contributed numerous articles and reviews to this 
- a other library, historical and archival publica- 


tempted to locate any existing local 
papers. In the court archives at 
Belleville and Chester, Illinois, Pro- 
fessor Alvord discovered the papers 
which came to be known as Cahokia 
and Kaskaskia Records. These col- 
lections were screened and classified 
by Professor Alvord, who announced 
their discovery in his publication 
entitled “Eighteenth Century French 
Records in the Archives of Illinois.”* 
A second report entitled “Illinois in 
the Eighteenth Century” gave par- 
ticular attention to the Cahokia 
Records.” The Illinois State His- 
torical Library shortly published, 
under Professor Alvord’s editorship, 
a volume of the Cahokia Records, 
which included most of these papers, 
and a companion volume of the 
Kaskaskia Records, which dealt only 
with the papers in this collection 
pertaining to the period after the fall 
of the French Régime.* The remain- 
ing Kaskaskia papers are still largely 
unpublished. The collection, how- 
ever, has recently been microfilmed 
by Dr. Natalia M. Belting of the 
University of Illinois and also by the 
National Park Service.* 


a erican Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1905, 353-368. 

3 Bulletin of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
Vol. I I, No. 1 (September, 1905), Springfield, 1905. 

® For the Cahokia Records see Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. II (Vol. I, 
Virginia Series), Springfield, 1907. The Kaskaskia 
Records were published in ibid., Vol. V (Vol. I, 
Virginia Series), Springfield, 1909. Professor Alvord 
has a scholarly introduction to both of these vol- 
umes. 

4 ws Natalia M., Kaskaskia Under the 
French Régime a Studies in the —o Sci- 
ences, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, Urbana, 1948), 7 
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The present writer has long been 
interested in the possible existence of 
additional documents pertaining to 
the French period and not found by 
Professor Alvord and his associates. 
Early in 1950 Mr. John Allen, Cur- 
ator of History of the Southern IIli- 
nois University Museum, called at- 
tention to the existence of thousands 
of loose manuscripts housed in a 
large wooden box in possession of 
the Circuit Court at Chester, Illinois. 
Permission was obtained from the 
Court to remove these papers to 
Southern Illinois University where 
they were screened during the year 
1950-1951.° These papers represent 
the grist of the various courts 
at Kaskaskia from French times 
through the British and American 
periods. Found also in this collection 
are papers of various justices of the 
peace and city magistrates. Many 
French papers are found in the files 
of Francois Carbonneaux, a notary 
in the period of George Rogers Clark 
and succeeding years. Many old 
papers also appear in civil suits 
brought up after the establishment 
of the American territorial govern- 
ment, but it is not uncommon to 


5 Memorandum of the Honorable E. F. Bareis, 
Judge of the Circuit Court, Chester, Illinois, 3 
May, 1950. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
services of Miss Mary Judith Wilson, Graduate 
Student and Research Assistant in the Department 
of History at Southern Illinois University. Miss 
Wilson not only has worked constantly at the task 
of screening these papers, but also has rendered 
valuable help in translating certain of the docu- 
ments. She has been responsible also for all cleri- 
cal work involved. A research grant made to the 
writer by the University is also gratefully acknowl- 
edged. During the year 1951-1952 these materials 
were photographed at Southern Illinois University 
and the originals returned to the custody of the 
Circuit Court of Randolph County. 
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find a rare French manuscript in the 
most unexpected place, for instance, 
in a bundle of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury papers. One is impressed that 
the manuscript files kept by French 
officials may have been used in part 
for scrap paper by the Americans, 
this being evidenced by the existence 
of fragments of documents as well as 
of scribbled notes on the backs of 
other documents. Too, one finds 
from time to time early eighteenth 
century French paper used in draw- 
ing up a nineteenth century court 
record.® 

The following list of materials 
represents the discoveries made as a 
result of this project. These docu- 
ments are dated for the most part 
previous to the year 1800 and go 
back as early as 1737. Most of them 
are in the French language; two are 
in Spanish; the rest are in English. 
Nearly all of the English papers per- 
tain to the American territorial 
period, but refer in some way to the 
early French inhabitants or to the 
first Americans who came to Kas- 
kaskia. The materials have been 
listed chronologically under headings 
designating the nature of the docu- 
ments. Where pertinent a brief sum- 
mary is given of the contents of each 
document. The language of each 
document is indicated in paren- 
theses. 


*In addition to the large wooden box of papers, 
a number of documents kept in a small metal box 
have been consulted. This collection is small and 
has evidently been screened by Professor Alvord 
and his assistants. It contains a few French papers 
of interest which are not found in the general col- 
lection of Kaskaskia Manuscripts. These, however, 
are not listed under this project. 
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LIST OF ADDITIONAL KASKASKIA MANUSCRIPTS 


I. Affidavits 
1. Augustin Chatot, lead miner, in reference to the exploitation of 
the Mine La Mot. December, 1769 (?). (French) 
2. Joseph Taillon, identifying a land claim. 17 April, 1798. 
(French). 
3. Archambeau vs. Menard. Suit for Slander. Undated. (English). 


II. Certificates 
1. Jean Baptiste Bauvais concerning an agreement to build a 
house for Sieur Larause. 21 August, 1737. (French). 
2. Jean Baptiste Barbau, Jr., concerning a declaration by Charles 
Chevalier about a financial transaction. Shows changes in the 
language. 15 October, 1795. (French). 


III. Legal Contracts 


1. Business Agreements 

a. Between Jean Baptiste Demond and Louis Bienvenu 
de Lisle concerning medical treatment. 7 May, 1746. 
(French). 

b. Sieur Stanislas for work on the church at Kaskaskia. 
20 January, 1782. (French) 

c. Fragment evidently from the French Royal Period. 
Date missing. (French). 


2. Marriage Bonds 


a. Between Nicholas Perthuis and Louis Crepeaux (?) 
contracting for the espousal of Crepeaux’s daughter, 
Louise, to Perthuis. Fragment. 25 November, 1749. 
(French). 

b. Between Jean Baptiste Creby and Elizabeth Bienvenu. 
17 May, 1779. (French). 

c. Between Héléne Blouin and Michel Peltier Antaya. 
19 May, 1779. (French). 

d. Between Antoine Bienvenu and Thérése Peltier dit 
Antaya. 29 December, 1779. (French). 

e. Between Etienne Gouvaux and Angélique Perthuis. 
Undated. French Regime. (French). 


3. Trading Engagements 

a. Engagement of Antoine Maniére, dit la Bastille, to 
Pierre Dutailly for a trip from the Illinois to Mackinac. 
Consideration 150 livres. Drawn at Fort Chartres. 18 
February, 1741. (French). 

b. Engagement between Louis Bohemier, a voyageur, and 
Sieur Louis Bienvenu De Lisle, for a trip from the 
Illinois to Detroit. 19 April, 1747. (French). 


IV. Drafts 


1. On Francois Carbonneaux in favor of bearer signed by Patt 
Kennedy. 19 February, 1781. a 
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On Francois Carbonneaux in favor of Sieur Buat signed by 
Patt Kennedy. 20 February, 1781. (French). 

On Francois Carbonneaux to pay to bearer signed by Patt 
Kennedy. 20 February, 1781. (French). 

On Francois Carbonneaux in favor of Tourinjeau signed by 
Patt Kennedy. 20 February, 1781. (French). 

On Francois Carbonneaux in favor of Tac Lasourse signed by 
Patt Kennedy. 20 February, 1781. (French). 

On Francois Carbonneaux to pay to M. Lafont signed by Patt 
Kennedy. 18 March, 1781. (French). 

In favor of M. Tournier by John Montgomery. 15 May, 1786. 
John Edgar vs. R. Morrison, Adm. of John Montgomery. 
(French). 

In favor of bearer signed by George Levrier (?). 9 April, 1796. 
(French). 


V. Financial Accounts 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Pierre Ayerou with B. Tardiveau. September, 1773 to Novem- 
ber, 1793. (French). 

Charles Danis with Thomas Bentley. 1777-1780. Certified 10 
February, 1781. (English). 
Ambroise Lavigne with Francois Carbonneaux. 20: May, 1779 
to 17 May, 1780. (French). 

Mathias Barcker with Francois Carbonneaux. Sums are given 
in commodity units (peltry) instead of livres. 6 February, 
1780-25 May, 1780. (French). 

Jean Beaudouin with Francois Carbonneaux. 9 September, to 
12 September, 1780. Certified 11 January, 1798. (French). 
Fra[n]¢ois Barrois with Francois Carbonneaux. February, 1781 
to July, 1782. (French). 

James Morris with Francois Carbonneaux. To be paid in 
shaved deerskins. 8 October, 1781 to 2 November, 1781. Certi- 
fied 15 July, 1796 and 14 October, 1796. (French). 

Pierre Cailloux with Francois Carbonneaux. 20 to 21 April, 
1782. Certified 13 July, 1796. (French). 

Louis Vasseur with Jean Baptiste Barbau, Jr. 1783-1787. 
(French). 

Christoph Lightolder with John Edgar. 11 June, 1785 to 26 
May, 1786. (Drawn up in 1805). (English). 


. John Burris with John Edgar. 18 June to 9 July, 1785. In John 


Edgar vs. William Wilson, 1805. With other papers. (English). 


. Jean Baptiste St. Ange with John Edgar. 13 August, 1785 to 


19 January, 1789. (English). 

Souire Dorée with Gabriel Cerré. September, 1785 to October, 
1786. (French). 

David Duboes with John Edgar. 3 March, 1786 to 27 March, 
1787. In Edgar vs. Morrison, 1803. (English). 


. Madame Conand with P. Rocheblave. 15 September, 1786. 


(French). 
Francois Drouart with Philippe Rucheblave. 1786-1789. 
(French). 

Tibot (Thibault?) with 


. 10 September, 1787. 


(French). 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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Account of Louis Dorée with Gabriel Cerré, 24 September, 1785 — April, 1789. 


18. M. Drouart with John Edgar. 1788. English. With Promissory 
Note in French. 8 September, 1788. (French and English). 

19. Thibault with Morrison. In Morrison vs. Thibault. 25 May, 
1791. (French). 

20. Charles Danis with John Edgar. Liquor bill of a pioneer. 26 
March, 1794 to 28 March, 1796. (English). 

21. Antoine Bienvenu with Bryan and Morrison. 15 November, 
1794 to 15 March, 1798. (English). 

22. Martin Whitley with John Hatch. 29 April, 1797. In Hatch vs. 
Whitley, July Term, 1797. (English). 

23. Martin Whitley with John Hatch. 1 May, 1797 to 17 June, 
1797. In Hatch vs. Whitley, July Term, 1797. (English). 

24. Barthélemi Richard with Joseph Turcott. 5 May to 15 June, 
1797. Certified 18 June, 1798. (French). 

25. Bill of Costs submitted by James Dunn (?) for building a gaol 
at Kaskaskia. October, 1797 to July, 1798. (English). 

26. Michel Danis with Pierre Menard. 1797-1800. (French). 

27. Baptiste Ducoigne with Richard Winn. 1797. (French). 

28. Joseph Potvin with Bryan and Morrison. 1797-1800. (English). 

29. Francois Charpentier with Francois Carbonneaux. 11 January, 
1798. (French). 
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Bill for lumber, County of Randolph with John Edgar. This 
lumber used in part “to make the Binch for Judges table &...” 
and other articles for furnishing the Court House. 10 June, 
1798. (English). 


. Francois Carbonneaux ads. Pierre Menard. Menard with Car- 


bonneaux. 1798-1799. (English). 


. Jean Arvin with Nicholas Jarrot. 1798-1800. In Jarrot vs. Arvin. 


Reveals something of interest rates. (French). 


. Toussaint Senegal with George Fisher. 4 December, 1799 to 


29 December, 1801. In Fisher vs. Senegal, 1802. (English). 


. James Dunn with Pierre Menard. Illustrates money units used 


(here Spanish and French). 3 September, 1801. (French). 


. Joseph La Fleur, a boatman, with Bryan and Morrison. Re- 


veals the dress and tastes of a boatman. 22 October, 1801 to 
6 April, 1802. (English). 

Joseph Grand Louis (sic) with Louis La Lumier. 1803. Also 
bond of said Joseph. 9 August, 1803. 


. Joseph Archambeau with Jean Blume. Interesting for corrup- 


tion of the French language. November, 1803-February, 1804. 
In Jean Bloom vs. Joseph Archambeau. (French). 

Joseph Throtier with Joseph Archambeau. 1803-1804. (French 
and English). 

M. Trochée with Joseph (?) Archambeau. Money in piastres. 
1803. (French). 

J. B. Barbau with Joseph Archambeau. 1 December, 1804 to 
21 July, 1805. (English). 


. Bill “No. 3” signed by Francoisse Brajean noting land value, 


probably from the French period. Undated. (French). 


. Bill “No. 4” signed by Francoisse Brajean noting land value, 


probably from the French period. Undated. (French). 


. Biene Degagné with James Dunn. Gives exchange rate, pounds 


to dollars. Undated. (English). 

Account of labor and other furnishings made by M. La Rose 
de Guire in connection with his labor agreement with M. 
Maitrejean. Undated (probably 1740’s). (French). 


. Statement of amounts owed by certain individuals to unknown 


creditor. Undated. (French). 


Expenses for a Crier. French colonial period. Undated. 
(French). 


VI. Land Deeds 


1. 


2. 


Conveying title to a piece of land from Magdeleine Turpin to 
Jean Baptiste Taumer. 23 February, 1775. (French). 
Conveying title to a piece of land from Dame Charlotte La 
Course to Sieur Pierre Richard. Has good description of a 
house. 21 January, 1779. (French). 

Conveying title to a piece of land from Charles Renaud, dit 
L’Eveillé, to Francois La Verdure. Contains a good description 
of a house. 3 February, 1779. (French). 

Conveying title of a piece of land from Jacques Mercier to 
Winsor Pips. 6 March, 1779. (French). 
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Ceding a piece of land located near the Kaskaskia Commons 
to M. Antoine Marin. By Jacques Mercier and his wife, 
grantors. Consideration 600 livres and a pair of work oxen. 
21 April, 1779. (French). 

Conveying title to a piece of land from Jacques Francois 
Conand and wife, Marianne Brillant, to Monsieur Stanislas 
Levasseur. 15 October, 1779. (French). 

Conveying title to a piece of land from Monsieur and Madame 
Francois Derousse, dit St. Pierre, to their son, Francois. 23 
November, 1779. (French). 

Conveying title to a piece of land from Nicholas Lachause to 
Lt. Jean Girault and Lt. Col. John Montgomery of the Vir- 
ginia troops. 24 November, 1779. (French). 

Conveying title to a piece of land from Sieur Antoine Renaud 
to Michel Peltier, dit Antaya. 31 August, 1782. (French). 


VII. Jury Lists 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


. Jury List, 18 July, 1797. (English). 
. Venire and Jury List, October, 1797. In United States vs. John 


Clyne. (English). 
Venire and Jury List for Court of Special Sessions. 21 Novem- 
ber, 1797. (English). 


. Venire and Jury List, 21 November, 1797. United States vs. 


Lewis Collins and Isaac Backover. (English). 


. Jury List. Precept for July Quarter Session, including venire 
_and list of grand jurors. 1799. (English). 


VIII. Word Lists. 


1. 
2. 


French-English word list. Undated. 
List of French-English pronouns. Undated. 


IX. Memoranda 


1. 
2. 
3. 


On promissory notes owed by A. La Plante to Francois Car- 
bonneaux. May, 1776 to December, 1782. (French). 

On land purchases, probably in French or British period. Un- 
dated. (French). 

On land sales. Undated. (French). 


X. Notarial Minutes 


1. By Joseph Chauvin, dit Charleville, in connection with the 
administration of the minor children of the deceased Jean 
Giraudot. 28 July, 1745. 
2. Recognizing receipt of property for a minor under the tutelage 
of Pierre La Course. 22 March, 1748. 
XI. Petitions 
1. In form of a letter from Antoine Bienvenu to George Rogers 


Clark, asking for authority to make a disposition of property © 
in behalf of his minor daughter, the child’s mother being dead. 
Bearing Clark’s signature. 5 December, 1778. (French). 
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Petition of Jacques Francois Conaud to the Court at Kas- 
kaskia requesting permission to exchange real property with 
Sieur Antoine Bieuvenu, 15 March, 1782, with the certificate 
of the Court. 


2. [And] Proceedings for the public sale of the house and prop- 
erty of the late Michel Danis, instigated by Charles Danis, 
tutor of the minors of Michel Danis (contains George Rogers 
Clark’s signature). Various dates. December, 1778. (French). 

3. Of a man named Cottinault (?), to the Magistrates of the 
Court of Kaskaskia requesting the Court that his son-in-law, 
Raymond Normant, dit Labriére, render an account of certain 
goods and effects which he held in community with his defunct 
wife, Antoine Cottinault. Largely illegible. 19 August, 1779. 
(French). 
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Of Jacques Francois Conand to the Court for an exchange of 
property with Antoine Bienvenu. 15 March, 1782. (French). 
Of J. Payé to force a tutor or guardian to file inventories and 
other reports concerning the estate of a minor. Request granted. 
30 April, 1782. (French). 

To the Court at Kaskaskia to permit a tutor of minor children 
to secure information on the goods and properties belonging 
to these minor children. Signed by Jean Baptiste D’Amours. 
Granted by the Court. 3 June, 1782. (French). 

Of Archibald MacNabb to the Court for a grant of land 
adjoining that of Hennery (sic) Smith and the response of the 
Court conceding him five arpents of frontage and forty arpents 
in depth at Kaskaskia. 17 September, 1782. (French). 

Of Jean Baptiste Beauvais to the Court at Kaskaskia for the 
convening of an arbitration committee, concerning a dispute 
with the Sieur Charleville over the tutelage of Geneviéve 
Charleville, a minor. 25 October, 1782. (French). 

Of Pierre Langlois to the Court for an order concerning the 
settlement of the estate of Sieur Charleville, deceased. 25 
October, 1782. 

Of Madelaine Traverssi (?) to M. Aymé Comte, the Magis- 
trate, for inventory and arrangement for settlement of the 
goods and possessions of her defunct husband. 8 December, 
1783. (French). 


Buyat vs. Blée. Concerns the agreement made between these 
two men in 1791 under which Buyat was to build a mill for 
Blée, said Blée to pay Buyat in horseflesh. Now Buyat sues to 
get the horse still due him. 19 January, 1796. (French). 
Jacques Devinot vs. Pierre Godin. Damages are sought by a 
father for the despoiling of his daughter who is “in his service.” 
October, 1797. (English). 

Richard vs. Caillot (alias LaChance). Important for list of 
household goods and personal property. 1798. (English). 
John Edgar vs. Louis Lequin LeRoute. Gives exchange value 
between French currency and dollars (27 livres and 10 sols 
equals $5.50). August Term, 1806. (English). 

John Edgar vs. John Halker. Gives history of John Edgar’s 
Fur Trading Company. Undated. (English). 


XIII. Promissory Notes 


Etienne Lalande to Jean Baptiste Chenié. 15 November, 1748 
(note on back of document, 23 November, 1747). (French). 
Alexis La Plante to Francois Carbonneaux. May, 1776. 
(French). 

C. Des Rempeaux (?) to Mr. Cuenedy (?) for 527 livres in 
English bills of exchange. 15 June, 1776. (French). 

Alexis La Plante to Morgan and Company (Baynton, Whar- 
ton, and Morgan?), November, 1776. (French). 

Ambroise Lavigne to Francois Carbonneaux. 20 May, 1779. 
(French). 
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6. Don Antonio Bienvenu to Alejandro Bienvenu in amount of 
231 pesos. 14 October, 1790. Copy made 10 May, 1805. 
(Spanish). 

7. Ambroise Texier Lavigne to Francois Carbonneaux for 166 ad 
livres, 19 sols, in shaved deer skins or the equivalent in flour. a, 
17 May, 1780. (French). om 

8. M. Joseph Liberville to P. Rocheblave. 13 June, 1780. (French). 

9. J. B. St. Onge to Pierre Menard. 10 November, 1781. (French). 

10. Jean Larne to Pierre Menard. 15 November, 1781. (French). 

11. Patt Kennedy to M. Barrois. 16 June, 1782. (French). 

12. M. Conand to Frangois Carbonneaux. 7 September, 1782. 
(French). 

13. M. Conand to M. Tauxrron (?). 10 September, 1782. (French). 

14. John Williams to Joseph Saint Pierre for making a voyage to 
the Ohio River to get salt meat in 1784 (no definite date 
given). In Robert Reynolds vs. James Gilbreath, adm. of John 
Williams. June, 1805. (French). 

15. Louis Dorré to Gabriel Cerré for the sum of 6879 livres, 11 
sols, 8 deniers. To be paid in produce at stated prices. 24 Sep- 
tember, 1785. (French). 


wHathics Barcker Sl aye 
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Account of Mathias Barcker with Francois Corbonneaux, 6 February, 1780-29 June, 1780, 
with certificate of the court, 14 Oct., 1796. 
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Baptis[te] Godfrey to Sieur Josneagre (?). 21 July, 1788. 
On back endorsed 31 October, 1789. (French). 


. Michel Danis to Francois Vallée. 8 October, 1789. (French). 


Dr. Anthony Bienvenu to Dr. Alexander Devince Bienvenu for 
the sum of 231 piastres to be paid the following year (copy 
made at New Orleans). 14 October, 1790. (Spanish). 

Jean Baptiste Mauris to Pierre Menard. 29 June, 1792. 
(French). 

Jean Baptiste Mauris to Pierre Menard. 29 June, 1792. 
(French). 


. George Levrier (?) to Nicholas Jarrot. 12 June, 1796. (French). 
. J. B. Gendron to Mr. Chereau. (4?) August, 1796. (French). 
. Jean Arvin to Nicholas Jarrot. (?) October, 1798. (French). 


Joseph Turcott to Francois Carbonneaux. 10 April, 1799. 
(French). 

Henry Jones to Nicholas Jarrot. 31 January, 1800. (French). 
Joseph Archambeau and William Morrison to Jean Baptiste 
Barbau, administrator of the estate of Madam Roy, deceased, 
for 262 piastres. This document equates piastres with dollars. 
24 November, 1803. (French). 


XIV. Receipts 


1. 


2. 


Given by Alexandre Hilaire (?) for deerskins received from 
Francois St. Pierre. 24 November, 1780. With certificate of 
Francois Carbonneaux and John Edgar. 14 October, 1796. 
(French). 
Given by J. B. Des Moulin to Pierre La Fleur. Undated. 
(French). 


XV. Recognitions 


1. 


By Pierre Damour de Louvriére, Sieur Déchofour, that he has 
received 2200 livres which had been left in keeping of the Sieur 
Gagnon, seminary priest at Fort Chartres, said money belong- 
ing to the deceased wife of Louis Thomas. Déchofour here 
acquits the priest of responsibility for this money. 6 August, 
1748. (French). 

Of appointment of Nicholas Janis and Michel Godin as tutors 
for a minor child. 23 March, 1782. (French). 


XVI. Miscellaneous 


1. 


Address from the District Court at Kaskaskia to the citizens 
of Kaskaskia concerning the current dangerous political situa- 
tion and its suggested remedy (copy). Undated. (French). 
Bill in Chancery. John Edgar vs. Jacob A. Boyes. 1801. Con- 
tains a history of financial transactions. Also a financial 
account. 12 April, 1801 to 22 October, 1804. Two copies. 
(English). 

Bond of Augustine LaRoche and Charles Bisson for Jean Bap- 
tiste Defond as an Indian trader. 1 November, 1801. (English). 
Fragment of a French document from the colonial period. This 
is so fragmentary that it cannot be described. It has something 
to do with Fort Chartres and a house. Date Missing. (French). 
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10. 


11. 


Announcement of the death of the Sieur Roy, chief surgeon of the royal troops in the Illinois 
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Interrogation of Alphonse Morin. In Moris (an Indian) vs. 
Greenup. Reveals something of Indian slavery at Detroit under 
the French. 21 April, 1812. (English). 

Inventory of the payments due on the part of Geneviéve 
Charleville, a minor, to M. Pierre Dumont. 14 April, 1782. 
(French). 

Invoice of goods shipped to Samuel Stratton, amounting to 
£308-8-0. 20 August, 1783. (English). 

Copies of three judgments in James O’Hara vs. Pierre Menard, 
Court of Common Pleas, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
Reveals something of Menard’s financial operations. Septem- 
ber, 1797. (English). 

Note in French from Mrs. Marianne Robinson to William 
(Robert?) Morrison. Illustrates corrupt French of the period. 
14 November (?), 1807. Also a note by the same in om, 
1807. (French and English). 

Order of the District Court to Paul Deruisseaux to return 
possessions of M. Antoine Lafontaine. 8 August, 1782. (French). 
Personal Letter, unsigned. Concerning the sale of certain prop- 
erty, addressed to M. Antoine Lasoud. 1768. (French). 


with instructions for the care of his widow and children. 14 January, 1745. 
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12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
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Personal Letter, Henry Hamilton to —————. Gives various 
information on military affairs during the year, 1777. Undated. 
(Probably 1777). (French). 

Plan of a jail to be built at Kaskaskia (?). 1781. (French). 
Power of Attorney given by Andrés Anmesto José Valiére. 
(Drawn up at New Orleans). 1 March, 1783. (French). 

Procés Verbal of repairs to be made on a part of the house of 
Sieur Conand. 17 May, 1782. (French). 

Sale by Joseph Pagé of his part of a horse-powered mill to 
Dame Marie Louise de Vencomes. Consideration, 900 livres. 
30 March, 1779. (French). 

Settlement of Property between Jean Joseph Andrés and Marie 
Josephe Ardouin, his wife. Refers to property in Avignon, 
France. 30 January, 1779. (French). 

Statement to the Court by Jacques Laurence (?) relative to a 
judicial office. 19 August, 1782. (French). 

Summons by Francois Carbonneaux, the notary, to Antoine 
Peltier, dit Antaya, to answer the complaint of Nicholas St. 


Pierre in the Notary’s Court. 20 August, 1779. (French). 


20. 


Tax List for Prairie du Rocher Township. Listed are Negroes, 


horses and cattle. 5 August, 1803. (French). 


21. 
(English). 
22. 


Various papers on the case of Menard vs. O’Hara. 1797-1801. 


Writ ordering a census in Randolph County. Lists information 


wanted in the census. 17 August, 1797. (English). 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO A GUIDE TO THE MICROFILM 
COLLECTION OF EARLY STATE RECORDS 


Tue project of microfilming state 
records originated and began through 
the efforts of Professor William Sum- 
ner Jenkins, on the teaching staff of 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and the Library of 
Congress. The actual microfilming 
was done by the Photoduplication 
Service of the Library of Congress, 
which operates under a_ revolving 
fund established by gift from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1938. 
Other expenses incurred were taken 
care of by a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation in 1947. At various 
times small grants from the Smith 
Graduate Research Fund of the 
University of North Carolina, have 
made possible the purchases of ma- 
terials from distant libraries. 

The films listed in the Supplement 
have been divided into five classes 
and assigned a letter to distinguish 


them. The classes are as follows: 
CLASS L — LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT RECORDS; CLASS M— 
RECORDS OF AMERICAN- 
INDIAN NATIONS — CLASS N— 
NEWSPAPERS; CLASS R— 
RUDIMENTARY STATES AND 
COURTS; CLASS X—MISCEL- 
LANY. 

CLASS L—LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT RECORDS. At present the 
records in this class have been lim- 
ited to seven local units. The New 
Orleans collection is the only one 
which is at all comprehensive in 
scope. This one collection, though, 
shows what can be done with local 
government units and how valuable 
such a collection can be. 

CLASS M—RECORDS OF 
AMERICAN -INDIAN NATIONS. 
Part I contains the records of official 
relations with the Indian tribes and 
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deal with conflicts over land, com- 
merce and other matters. The rec- 
ords are in manuscript form, mostly, 
and were filmed in historical societies 
and state archives. 

Part 2 contains governmental rec- 
ords of the five civilized tribes—the 
Cherokee, the Chickasaw, the Choc- 
taw, the Creek or Muskogee, and the 
Seminole; also records of Indian 
Territory. Practically all Indian 
records are in manuscript form, the 
largest collection being the one in 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
The records of the Cherokee are al- 
most completely filmed, but those of 
the other four tribes remain to be 
filmed, for the most part. The rec- 
ords of these four tribes have only 
recently been transferred to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society from 
the Indian Agency at Muskogee, 
which accounts for small number 
filmed. 

Part 2—B: C (Laws; Constitu- 
tions) consists of ten reels. They are 
pieced together from many sources, 
forming the most complete collection 
of all. 

CLASS N — NEWSPAPERS. 
Early newspapers often carried the 
only official record of some early re- 
ports, therefore an effort was made 
to film and arrange in chronological 
order the official gazette in each of 
the colonies and the first newspaper 
in each territory. The fifty-odd reels 
which make up this collection cover 
approximately half of the pertinent 
newspapers. 

CLASS R — RUDIMENTARY 
STATES AND COURTS. This 
class is made up of one of the rec- 
ords of those units which had some 
form of organized government at 
some time. There are two parts: 
Part 1, transitory records of these 
rudimentary governmental units; 
Part 2, records of mining districts 
throughout the West, in which 
groups of miners passed laws in 
town-meeting fashion and_ estab- 
lished their own courts of civil and 
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criminal justice. 

CLASS X—MISCELLANY. This 
class is intended to hold all kinds of 
official materials not contained in 
any of the regular or special classes. 
This consists of left-over material, 
some of which probably belongs in 
one of the regular classes, but was 
not located or filmed in time to be 
included. 

Part 1 consists of large collections 
of broadsides. They are important 
because they are the earliest form 
of newspaper and were the carriers 
of official information in the 18th 
century. They form an important 
source of information for the his- 
torical research worker. The largest 
collections may be found in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Part 2 is made up of special col- 
lections of manuscript materials 
which could be filmed on one or 
more reels. The arrangement is 
cronological. 

Part X contains any materials 
left over from Parts 1 and 2. It is 
unclassed material containing some 
imprints and some manuscripts. 

In the Addenda are lists of reels 
which have been added since the 
completion of the original project. 

It is quite evident that such a 
project entails an enormous amount 
of work, time and patience. It can 
never be entirely completed due to 
the fact that state records have a 
way of piling up and getting ahead 
of the complier. But it is a good 
start, well worth the effort. Since 
every depository of state records 
reaches a saturation point, it may 
be that microfilm collections will 
answer the housing problem. Lists 
such as this one will be very neces- 
sary and will form as useful a ref- 
erence tool as the Union List of 
Serials. 


Dorothy G. Bailey, 

In Charge of 

Illinois Documents Unit, 
Illinois State Library. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


SARA BELLE SEIWELL 


Sara Belle Seiwell, librarian of 
the Danville Public Library for 47 
years resigned her position recently. 
Miss Seiwell retired December 31st 
from active service at the Danville 
Public Library. 

She had the respect and loyalty of 
her fellow workers. To know her 
was to know that she was doing the 
kind of work she enjoyed, that she 
found pleasure ‘in the contacts she 
made over the library desk. An avid 
reader of books and a retentive 
memory enabled her to pass on 
enthusiasm for reading to her many 
patrons. Miss Seiwell showed a 
keen interest in the community in 
which she worked. Her ideals of 
service to others kept alive the cul- 
tural influence of the library through 
years of depression and prosperity. 
Above all she has a keen sense of 
humor and the ability to make and 
keep friends over the years. 

Miss Seiwell will be missed by the 
people of Danville and members of 
the library profession who know her 
and count her among their friends. 

Dorothy K. Brown. 


More than a thousand new mo- 
tion picture titles appear in the 
latest revision of the BLUE BOOK 
OF 16mm FILMS, just off the press, 
according to an announcement by its 
publisher, The Educational Screen, 
official journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Department of 
Audio-Visual Instfuction. More than 
7,000 films are described—with full 
data given as to whether they are 
sound or silent, color or black-and- 


white, length, TV rights, original 
source and chief national distribu- 
tors. Nearly four hundred national 
sources are given, with the films each 
distributes clearly indicated. In ad- 
dition there is an extensive geograph- 
ical directory to aid in locating 
nearby sources of film and equip- 
ment. The titles are arranged under 
182 separate subject headings rang- 
ing from Air Travel to Zoos. An 
alphabetical Index affords easy and 
quick location of films by titles. 

This is the 27th edition—the first 
appeared in 1922. Its original title, 
“1001 Non-Theatrical Films” — was 
chosen because three decades ago 
this was all the film tiles that could 
be scraped together, from all pos- 
sible sources. The present 7,000 cur- 
rent listings are kept up-to-date by 
the culling of obsolescent materials 
to make room for the new. The 
book, 172 pages, in 6 x 9 size, is de- 
signed for handy daily reference use. 

The BLUE BOOK is principally 
used by film librarians, and by pro- 
gram chairmen and educators having 
responsibility for the selection of 
films for schools, churches, industry 
and community organizations. 

It is sold through audio-visual, 
school-supply, photographic, book 
and other dealers, and by the pub- 
lisher, The Educational Screen, at 64 
E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. A single 
copy costs $1.50. 


* K 


Five prominent librarians will 
augment the regular faculty of the 
University of Illinois Library School 
during the 1952 Summer Session. 

The visiting lecturers include John 
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Hall Jacobs, Librarian, New Orleans 
Public Library; Paul R. Kruse, Li- 
brarian, Rollins College; A. Kathryn 
Oller, Instructor, Florida State Uni- 
versity Library School; Ernest J. 
Reece, formerly of Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Librarianship; Roy 
Stokes, Director, Loughborough 
(England) College School of Libra- 
rianship; Josephine Tharpe, Head, 
Reference Department, Cornell Uni- 
versity Library. 

The eight weeks Summer Session 
opens June 13 and closes August 9. 
A folder describing the course offer- 
ings may be secured by writing to 
the Associate Director, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

* * * 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt will be 
one of the principal speakers at the 
American Library Association’s 71st 
Annual Conference to be held in 
New York (at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel) June 29 to July 5. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who cabled her 
acceptance from India to ALA 
Headquarters in Chicago, will speak 
on the subject of books as bridges to 
international understanding, at the 
third general session of the Confer- 
ence at 2 P. M. on July 3. 

“Books Are Basic” is the Confer- 
ence theme. Three other general ses- 
.sions will relate books to culture, 
technology and industry, and to 
freedom of inquiry. 

More than 5,000 librarians from 
all parts of the country are expected 
to attend the Conference which an- 
nually is one of the largest of the 
nation’s professional gatherings. ALA 
President, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 
Michigan State Librarian, will pre- 
side at the general sessions. In addi- 
tion, there will be more than 150 
business and program meetings cov- 
ering all phases of librarianship. At 
the final session, the President-elect, 
Robert Bingham Downs, Director of 
the University of Illinois Libraries 
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and of the Library School, Urbana, 
Ill., will be installed as president. 
Conference chairman is Francis R. 
St. John, Chief Librarian of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. 

During the Conference week, seven 
divisions of the ALA will be in spe- 
cial sessions. They are: American 
Association of School Librarians, 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, 
Hospital Libraries Division, Library 
Education Division, and Public Li- 
braries Division. 

Beta Phi Mu, honorary library 
science fraternity, sponsored a talk 
on “Librarianship as a Profession” at 
the Career Conference held at the 
University of Illinois March 31. 

The speaker was Miss Katharine 
M. Stokes, Librarian of Western 
Michigan College of Education. Miss 
Stokes was former circulation libra- 
rian at the University of Illinois and 
is well known in the library field for 
her development of the use of the 
keysort card system in circulation 
work. 

This is the third year that Beta 
Phi Mu has participated in the All- 
University Career Conference, and 
each year librarians of note have 
been brought to the campus. The 
purpose of the career conference is to 
interest freshmen, as well as upper 
classmen, in their own careers at a 
time when their courses of study 
can most easily be altered, to im- 
press upon students the importance 
of making a correct vocational 
choice, and to aid them in this 
choice by giving a complete and 
firsthand account of industrial and 
professional occupations. 

6 

Life stories of 327 persons prom- 
inent in the news of 1951 appear in 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1951, a 
reference volume just published by 
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The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York City. 

Thirty-five women are among the 
newsworthy persons included, as are 
approximately 75 individuals from 
outside the United States. CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY 1951 also 
offers a “bonus” of 20 authors’ 
biographies, which originally ap- 
peared during the year in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 

Practically every country in the 
news today is represented with 
biographies from 29 nations. Radio 
preachers Charles E. Fuller and 
Billy Graham are included, as are 
such exponents of the French fashion 
scene as Schiaparelli and Jacques 
Fath; and surrealist Salvador Dali. 
Here, too, is the head of the circus, 
John Ringling North; and motion 
study expert, Lillian Gilbreth, as 
well as Jeanne Crain, her film im- 
personator in “Cheaper by the 
Dozen.” Homer Bigart, Christopher 
Fry, and Marguerite Higgins are 
among the writers; George Burns 
and Gracie Allen, Lilli Palmer, 
Ethel Waters, and Basil Rathbone 
from the entertainment field; Dizzy 
Dean, Ty Cobb, Joe DiMaggio, Ray 
Robinson, and Randy Turpin from 
the sports world. 

A special feature of CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 1951 is the publica- 
tion of new articles about persons 
whose biographies first appeared in 
the 1940 or 1951 yearbook (both now 
out of print). Among the 35 whose 
added prominence in recent years 
warrants revised sketches in this 
volume are James Bryant Conant, 
Joe DiMaggio, Anthony Eden, Anna 
M. Rosenberg, Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen and Bertrand Russell. 

An interesting and useful “Index 
by Professions” includes 34 different 
fields of endeavor, with United 
States Government, Politics, and 
Education having the most represen- 
tatives. International Relations and 
Foreign Government come next in 
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number of biographies, then Law. 
Fewest entries are found under 
Architecture and Dance, making 
their inclusion all the more impor- 
tant to those who need to locate the 
“headliners” in those fields. Other 
headings are Agriculture, Art, Avia- 
tion, Business, Diplomacy, Engineer- 
ing, Finance, Industry, Journalism, 
Labor, Literature, Medicine, MiAili- 
tary, Motion Picture, Music, Naval, 
Publishing, Radio, Religion, Science, 
Social Science, Social Service, Sports, 
Technology, Television, and Theater. 

Like its eleven predecessors, this 
yearbook is a one-alphabet cumula- 
tion of articles and obituaries that 
have appeared in the monthly issues 
during the year. Each sketch in- 
cludes a photograph and reference 
to additional material. Considerable 
research makes possible impartial 
and accurate information, while an 
informal style adds readability. © 

@ 

F. E. Compton & Company, pub- 
lishers of Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, has announced the elec- 
tion of Dr. Charles A. Ford as 
vice-president and editorial director. 

Dr. Ford was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, on January 19, 1901. He at- 
tended the public schools in Colum- 
bus. After graduating from high 
school he entered Ohio tate Univer- 
sity. His major work was in 
psychology. All three of his degrees, 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D., are from Ohio 
State University. 

Early in his professional career he 
served as principal of the Antwerp, 
Ohio, High School, as superintendent 
of the Brown Township Consolidated 
School in Fletcher, Ohio, and as 
director of research of the Ohio 
Bureau of Juvenile Research in 
Columbus. 

With the exception of a five-year 
leave of absence during the war, Dr. 
Ford was associated with Temple 
University from 1929 to 1948. He 
went to Temple as instructor of 
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psychology. Three years later he 


was promoted to assistant professor, 
‘and later he became head of the de- 
partment of psychology and was 
made a full professor. 

He was appointed administrative 
assistant to the president of Temple 
University in 1936. He served in 
that capacity until he was called to 
active duty in the Navy in 1941. 

Dr. Ford served in Naval Com- 
munications, from June 1941 to July 
1946, becoming a captain in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve. The unit in which 
he served received the Presidential 
Unit Citation. Dr. Ford was also 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 

After his release from active serv- 
ice in the Navy, he returned to 
Temple University to become dean 
of its Community College. Shortly 
thereafter he was loaned by the uni- 
versity to the state of Pennsylvania 
to establish emergency colleges for 
the state in the Philadelphia area. 
He became co-ordinator of Area 1, 
Pennsylvania Area College Center 
Program, and organized and oper- 
ated Martin, Rittenhouse, and 
Sproul Colleges as emergency col- 
leges. 

In November 1948 Dr. Ford be- 
came editor-in-chief of the educa- 
tional Division of the John C. Win- 
ston Company. He served in that 
capacity until he joined F. E. Comp- 
ton & Company. 


A new edition of Library and Ref- 
erence Facilities in the Area of the 
District of Columbia has been issued 
by the Library of Congress. This 
153-page directory, prepared jointly 
by the Washington, D. C., chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association 
and the Library of Congress, de- 
scribes the collections of 237 institu- 
tions, including Federal libraries, in 
the Washington area. It also lists 
the librarian, regulations concerning 
use, address, and telephone number 
of each library. 
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The directory is arranged alpha- 
betically by Government agency and 
private institution with cross ref- 
erences to subordinate divisions that 
have libraries and an index that lists 
the popular names of the institutions 
and agencies and their telephone ex- 
tensions. Copies of the directory are 
free to libraries and other interested 
institutions. Requests should be 
made to the Publications Section of 
the Library of Congress. 


* * 


When events late last summer in- 
dicated that rising nationalism in 
Africa was creating crises of interna- 
tional significance, the European 
Affairs Division of the Library of 
Congress began compiling a list of 
reading materials containing valu- 
able background information about 
the area. The 237-page list was pub- 
lished this week under the title Jn- 
troduction to Africa: A Selective 
Guide to Background Reading. 

The books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles cited give information about 
the African continent, its people and 
history, and the political, economic, 
social, and cultural aspects of its 
various countries and regions. In 
selecting items for inclusion, an at- 
tempt was made to present a bal- 
anced picture of all viewpoints per- 
taining to Africa and to its place in 
current world affairs. 

This guide was compiled primarily 
for persons who need information 
about the area generally or about 
specific regions rather than for the 
relatively small number of scholars 
and specialists on various aspects of 
African affairs. The annotations ac- 
companying the entries are designed 
to help the user interpret the issues 
involved instead of merely describ- 
ing the publications cited. 

Introduction to Africa may be 
purchased from the University Press, 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, 
D. C., for $1.75 a copy. 
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The Grand Ballroom of The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the background for 
many historic and glamorous occa- 
sions, will be the setting for this 
year’s Newbery - Caldecott Dinner 
honoring Mrs. Estes and Mr. Mord- 
vinoff to be held on July first during 
the conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. Dinner will be at 
seven-thirty o’clock preceded by 
cocktails a la carte in the lounge of 
the Ballroom after six-thirty. The 
price of the dinner is $10 which in- 
cludes gratuities. 

Reservations, with accompanying 
checks or money orders, should be 
made out and sent to Miss Eulalie 
Steinmetz, New York Public Li- 
brary, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18, N. Y. Tickets will be sent by re- 
turn mail. If groups wishing to sit 
together will state this on their 
reservations, the Committee will 
make every effort to arrange the 
seating accordingly. 


* * K 


The Friends of Libraries Commit- 
tee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is planning a buzz session 
at the Hotel Waldorf - Astoria on 
Wednesday afternoon, July second. 
Some of the aims, organization and 
accomplishments of Friends’ groups 
will be discussed. This session will 
follow directly after the regular an- 
nual Friends of Libraries luncheon 
at which NORMAN COUSINS, 
EDITOR OF “THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW”, will be the speaker. A 
very delicious luncheon will be 
served at 12:30 P. M. in the Sert 
Room of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 
The price of the luncheon is Five 
Dollars which includes gratuities. 


Reservations with accompanying 
checks or money orders should be 
made out and sent to Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Bureau of Library Serv- 
ices, State House Annex, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Tickets will be sent by 
return mail. It will not be possible 
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to arrange seating—first come, first 
seated! 
Mrs. Frieda Humpbhris, librarian, 
Downers Grove, Illinois Public Li- 
brary, writes “I thought you might 
like to know that our referendum 
was held last Saturday, March 29, 
and carried. This referendum in- 
creased our tax rate from .039 to 
.06.” 
The Illinois State Library has 
facilities for the receipt and distri- 
bution of surplus book stock from 
libraries in the State. We will be 
glad to receive, for this surplus 
stock collection, books that you are 
withdrawing from your library with 
the exception of the following: 
1. Books in bad physical condi- 
tion 
2. Popular fiction published prior 
to 1940 
3. Textbooks 
4. Encyclopedias published prior 
to 1940 
Old Annuals or Yearbooks 
Books in the 500’s or 600’s 
published before 1950 


From this collection, a selection 
may be made to any library in the 
State requesting either specific titles 
or a group of books. Books received 
by a library from this collection be- 
come part of that library collection 
—it is not a loan from the State Li- 
brary. Thus, through the book stock 
available, all libraries in the State 
will be benefited; the individual li- 
braries will be able to keep their 
shelving cleared of unused material; 
the book stock will be kept alive but 
if a book published some time ago is 
requested, frequently, a copy can be 
secured from the surplus stock rather 
than using the limited present book 
budget to buy a “dated” book; and 
last but not least, through this book 
exchange, many libraries can ac- 
quire titles they could not afford to 
buy at the time of publication. 
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In weeding your library, if you 
have titles that you think might be 
useful in this collection, please let us 
know, using the above guide in mak- 
ing the selection. Since the State 
Library will be responsible for the 
postage on these books to Spring- 
field, we prefer to have a list of the 
titles before requesting that they are 
mailed to us. We will then notify 
you how, when and where they are 
to be sent. 

“a 

“Self realization through Adult Ed- 
ucation” is now available through 
the Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation, 451 North Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California. This brochure 
gives an over-view of the Adult Edu- 
cation Program as it is carried on in 
the adult schools of Los Angeles. 
Adult Education leaders will find this 
very helpful. Copy sent free on re- 
quest. 

* * * 

As part of the 40th anniversary 

activities of Girl Scouts of U.S.A. the 


211 


National Headquarters has issued a 
booklet “Citizens in Action — The 
Girl Scout Record, 1912-1947.” It is 
the story of girl scouting for 35 years 
and is a valuable resource item for 
libraries. Copies will be sent free on 
request to Mrs. Alfred Wallace, As- 
sistant to the Director, Program De- 
partment, Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, National Head- 
quarters, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


* K 


Manual for Student Library As- 
sistants, by Rachael C. Wilkes and 
Vera E. Goessling, has been under 
constant revision during the past six 
years and now appears to have 
reached all types of work done by 
students in most school libraries. 
Mimeographed copies of the March 
1952 revision (28 pages) have been 
made for sale to meet requests. These 
may be purchased for 75c from the 
Centralia Township High School Li- 
brary, Centralia, Illinois. 


The Illinois State Library is receiving an increasing num- 
ber of calls for institutional librarians. If YOU are interested 
in this very challenging field of librarianship, write Miss Helene 
H. Rogers, Assistant State Librarian. 


PLANS MADE FOR UNESCO 
CONFERENCES IN FIVE 
STATES 
(Continued from page 186) 
international seminars are usually 
selected in consultation with national 
educational organizations. They are 
not official representatives of their 
government but take part in seminar 
discussions and work sessions as ex- 
perts in their fields. It is the purpose 
of these seminars to develop ideas 
and exchange opinions which might 
be mutually helpful if shared among 
teachers from many lands. UNESCO 
publishes reports and the further 
use of the material is in the hands of 
professional groups in UNESCO’s 


64 member nations. 

Five overseas educators in this 
country for six weeks on UNESCO 
fellowships attended a part of the 
sessions of the Washington meeting 
and lunched with the American 


teachers on May 5. They are here to 


study American practices in teaching 
about the United Nations and are 
interested in promoting a better un- 
derstanding of the United States in 
their own countries. They are: Miss 
Milena Momtchilovitch, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia; Miss Antoinette Tim- 
berg, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Ricardo 
Colls, Havana, Cuba; Julius Hietsch, 
Vienna, Austria; and Minoru Tat- 
suma, Niigata, Japan. 
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The Grand Ballroom of The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the background for 
many historic and glamorous occa- 
sions, will be the setting for this 
year’s Newbery - Caldecott Dinner 
honoring Mrs. Estes and Mr. Mord- 
vinoff to be held on July first during 
the conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. Dinner will be at 
seven-thirty o’clock preceded by 
cocktails a la carte in the lounge of 
the Ballroom after six-thirty. The 
price of the dinner is $10 which in- 
cludes gratuities. 

Reservations, with accompanying 
checks or money orders, should be 
made out and sent to Miss Eulalie 
Steinmetz, New York Public Li- 
brary, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18, N. Y. Tickets will be sent by re- 
turn mail. If groups wishing to sit 
together will state this on their 
reservations, the Committee will 
make every effort to arrange the 
seating accordingly. 


* * * 


The Friends of Libraries Commit- 
tee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is planning a buzz session 
at the Hotel Waldorf - Astoria on 
Wednesday afternoon, July second. 
Some of the aims, organization and 
accomplishments of Friends’ groups 
will be discussed. This session will 
follow directly after the regular an- 
nual Friends of Libraries luncheon 
at which NORMAN COUSINS, 
EDITOR OF “THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW”, will be the speaker. A 
very delicious luncheon will be 
served at 12:30 P. M. in the Sert 
Room of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 
The price of the luncheon is Five 
Dollars which includes gratuities. 


Reservations with accompanying 
checks or money orders should be 
made out and sent to Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Bureau of Library Serv- 
ices, State House Annex, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Tickets will be sent by 
return mail. It will not be possible 
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to arrange seating—first come, first 
seated! 
& 

Mrs. Frieda Humphris, librarian, 
Downers Grove, Illinois Public Li- 
brary, writes “I thought you might 
like to know that our referendum 
was held last Saturday, March 29, 
and carried. This referendum in- 
creased our tax rate from .039 to 
.06.” 

The Illinois State Library has 
facilities for the receipt and distri- 
bution of surplus book stock from 
libraries in the State. We will be 
glad to receive, for this surplus 
stock collection, books that you are 
withdrawing from your library with 
the exception of the following: 

1. Books in bad physical condi- 

tion 

2. Popular fiction published prior 

to 1940 

3. Textbooks 

4. Encyclopedias published prior 
to 1940 
Old Annuals or Yearbooks 
Books in the 500’s or 600’s 
published before 1950 


From this collection, a _ selection 
may be made to any library in the 
State requesting either specific titles 
or a group of books. Books received 
by a library from this collection be- 
come part of that library collection 
—it is not a loan from the State Li- 
brary. Thus, through the book stock 
available, all libraries in the State 
will be benefited; the individual li- 
braries will be able to keep their 
shelving cleared of unused material; 
the book stock will be kept alive but 
if a book published some time ago is 
requested, frequently, a copy can be 
secured from the surplus stock rather 
than using the limited present book 
budget to buy a “dated” book; and 
last but not least, through this book 
exchange, many libraries can ac- 
quire titles they could not afford to 
buy at the time of publication. 
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In weeding your library, if you 
have titles that you think might be 
useful in this collection, please let us 
know, using the above guide in mak- 
ing the selection. Since the State 
Library will be responsible for the 
postage on these books to Spring- 
field, we prefer to have a list of the 
titles before requesting that they are 
mailed to us. We will then notify 
you how, when and where they are 
to be sent. 

“Self realization through Adult Ed- 
ucation” is now available through 
the Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation, 451 North Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California. This brochure 
gives an over-view of the Adult Edu- 
cation Program as it is carried on in 
the adult schools of Los Angeles. 
Adult Education leaders will find this 
very helpful. Copy sent free on re- 
quest. 
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As part of the 40th anniversary 

activities of Girl Scouts of U.S.A. the 
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National Headquarters has issued a 
booklet “Citizens in Action — The 
Girl Scout Record, 1912-1947.” It is 
the story of girl scouting for 35 years 
and is a valuable resource item for 
libraries. Copies will be sent free on 
request to Mrs. Alfred Wallace, As- 
sistant to the Director, Program De- 
partment, Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, National Head- 
quarters, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Manual for Student Library As- 
sistants, by Rachael C. Wilkes and 
Vera E. Goessling, has been under 
constant revision during the past six 
years and now appears to have 
reached all types of work done by 
students in most school libraries. 
Mimeographed copies of the March 
1952 revision (28 pages) have been 
made for sale to meet requests. These 
may be purchased for 75c from the 
Centralia Township High School Li- 
brary, Centralia, Illinois. 


The Illinois State Library is receiving an increasing num- 
ber of calls for institutional librarians. If YOU are interested 
in this very challenging field of librarianship, write Miss Helene 
H. Rogers, Assistant State Librarian. 


PLANS MADE FOR UNESCO 
CONFERENCES IN FIVE 
STATES 
(Continued from page 186) 
international seminars are usually 
selected in consultation with national 
educational organizations. They are 
not official representatives of their 
government but take part in seminar 
discussions and work sessions as ex- 
perts in their fields. It is the purpose 
of these seminars to develop ideas 
and exchange opinions which might 
be mutually helpful if shared among 
teachers from many lands. UNESCO 
publishes reports and the further 
use of the material is in the hands of 
professional groups in UNESCO’s 


64 member nations. 

Five overseas educators in this 
country for six weeks on UNESCO 
fellowships attended a part of the 
sessions of the Washington meeting 
and lunched with the American 


teachers on May 5. They are here to 


study American practices in teaching 
about the United Nations and are 
interested in promoting a better un- 
derstanding of the United States in 
their own countries. They are: Miss 
Milena Momtchilovitch, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia; Miss Antoinette Tim- 
berg, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Ricardo 
Colls, Havana, Cuba; Julius Hietsch, 
Vienna, Austria; and Minoru Tat- 
suma, Niigata, Japan. 
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